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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB OFFERS YOU IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 
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IF YOU AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL BOOKS AT THE 
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FAIRY TALES POOH and THE Were Very 

Illustrated HOUSE AT POOH YOUNG and NOW 

sol CORNER WE ARE SIX 
Both Vols, for $1 Both Vois, for $2 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE purpose of this unusual offer is to 
iE iptenss how much you can save con- 
tinuously on books you are eager to read and 
add to your library. This is made possible by 
the Club's Book-Dividend 


through members 


unique system, 


which regularly receive 


valuable library volumes — either without 


charge or at a small fraction of their price— 
buying books they 


simply by would buy 


anyway 


* The six boc 


pictured will be sent immediately, and you 





you choose from those 


will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus 


a small charge for postage). The six addi- 
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tional books you agree to buy during the next 
billed to 


which on the average is 20% 


twelve months will be you at the 


members’ price 


less than the regular retail price 


* If you continue after this trial, with 
every second Club choice you buy you will 
receive a Book-Dividend averaging around $7 
in retail value. Since the inauguration of this 
plan, $220,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) have been received by members as 
Book-Dividends. 

* More important than the saving, this 
sensible system will keep you from miss- 
ing books you intend to read. 
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The Company that stands by you® 


Roadside tragedy 


A Liberty car-insurance policyholder 
writes this about our claims service: 
“I wish to express my appreciation for 
the speed in which the recent claim . . . 
was handled. My dealings with insur- 
ance claims have been few and far be- 
tween, but it is doubted if any other 
carrier can match your service. 

“You can count on one thing .. . on 
all my future insurance needs there 
won't be any shopping around. It will 
be Liberty Mutual, and the reason for 
it is the service displayed by you and 


the promptness in which claims such as 
mine are handled.” 

Liberty Mutual believes in settling 
policyholders’ claims promptly and 
fairly. You can get our fast service in 
every state — 24 hours a day. It’s econ- 
omical, too. Every year we have saved 
substantial amounts for our car-insur- 
ance policvholders.* To insure with 
Liberty, write or phone one of our 147 
offices across the U.S. and Canada. Ask 
about Liberty's easy payment plans, too. 


*Except on assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Crime, Hom 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Ac 


WA 
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and at additional mailing o fices. This issue 


coowners 
cident and Health, Fire 


« But Liberty Mutual works fast to 
» get policyholder out of trouble 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc. at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. I. Second-class postage paid at Chicago, IMinois 
is published in National and Special editions. Subscription $7.00 a year in u.S_A. 


Save 20% on a home- 
insurance “package” that 
protects 17 danger areas 


You can get a single home- 
owners’ “pac kage” from Libe rty 
Mutual that combines fire insur- 
ance with 16 other coverages 
(windstorm, — theft, explosion, 
etc.). By buying this package 
policy, you save about 20% of 
the cost of the separate cover- 
ages. Dividend savings, in ad- 
dition, have never been less 
than 15%. 
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First portable phonograph with 


“STEREO KING” e Two 6", two 4", two 2” speakers 

e Exclusive Columbia CD Cartridge 
FROM CBS ELECTRONICS . Plays ali records, all speeds 
NEW! STEREO if ¢ Washable, two-tone case with two snap-on, 


6-SPEAKER PORTABLE 


$139, oweccre 


swing-out remote speaker systems. 


Another great Columbia “first!” 





Model C-1014, a portable phonograph with 
the range of voice, depth of tone, the bril- 
liance of reproduction heard in expensive 
consoles. And it gives you the peak stereo 


big console tone! 


performance of Columbia Stereo I. 
Inter-locking circles of sound sweep through 
the room in every direction, surrounding 
you with the magic of a “live” performance. 
Only Columbia could create sound so great 
in a portable phonograph. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration today. Lead the fun 
with Stereo 1 at all the dances and 
parties and for good listening anywhere. 
Gives you more pleasure from your present 


records—and the new stereo records, too. 


FROM A GREAT COLLECTION OF COLUMBIA STEREO 1 PORTABLES 





NUMBER ONE IN 
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STARTING AT $39.95; CONSOLES AT $129.95 
Prices slightly higher in some areas of South and West. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPHS, 405 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SOUND 
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NO MORE FLATS... 


WE GUARANTEE: |f a Goodyear 
Safety Shield ever goes flat— 


1. Pay for your 
2..Replace the 
3.Give you full 


tread wear if 





Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields 
—made only by Goodyear—will not go flat if punc- 
tured, torn or blown out. They let you drive right 
on for 100 miles or more—at reasonable speeds— 
regardless of tire damage. 


Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in 
spares made with nylon and steel cord. If you have 





GOODFSYEAR 


a puncture, or blowout, or any kind of tire damage 
with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. 
You simply drive on... on the air in the “inner 
spare”. . . as though nothing had happened. 


Where do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? 


Just stop in and see your nearby Goodyear dealer, 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Watch “‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV every other Monday evening. 


Captive-Air, Super-Cushion, Double Eagle, T.M.’s, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron , Ohios 












FROM ANY CAUSE! 


tire with Captive-Air Steel-Cord 


from any cause- we will: 


road service 


shield at no cost 


allowance for unused 





ONLY THE AIR in the outer cham- 


ber escapes if the tire is cut, torn or 
blown out while you are driving. 
Reserve air in the inner spare im- 
mediately supports the car, lets you 
drive on 100 miles or more at rea- 
sonable speeds. 


YOU CAN HAVE the Captive-Air 
Safety Shield in either of these two 
Goodyear tires—from the Rambler 
and Lark sizes on up to Lincoln, 
Imperial and Cadillac sizes. 


tire is damaged* 


NYLON 
DOUBLE EAGLE 


<Bt> 


NYLON CUSTOM 
SUPER=CUSHION 


oO THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 






means that these tires can be 
equipped with the new Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shields at 
moderate extra cost. 

*In the rare event you have to take 


advantage of this guarantee, simply 
call the nearest Goodyear dealer. 





Look for this nearby Goodyear 
dealer sign for better tire care... 
better tire values . . . convenient 
credit terms. 





make the T-Shirt 
P-U-L-L 
TEST 





Make the T-Shirt Pull-Test.. 


twist...tug...stretch...and 
MUNSINGWEAR'S patented, 
non-sag, nylon-reinforced neck- 
band will never lose its shape... 
it will always stay flat and trim! 
Munsingwear is America’s finest 
T-Shirt, made of premium combed 
cotton, guaranteed not to shrink 
out of fit. 

CREW NECK T-SHIRT .. $159 
Prep. $1.25, Ur. $1.00 


\ | unsingwear, 


Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
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LETTERS 





Right to Sin? 
Sir: 

Letter Writer Farley W. Snell [Aug. 24] 
asks, “Will vou, Mr. Kennedy, be able to 
protect my right to sin?” 

There is no such moral concept as a “right 
to sin,’ which is an abuse of free will. A 
right is a privilege warranted by moral ap- 
proval, moral propriety. I would think that 
no one of the several presidential prospects, 
politically or ethically, would defend Mr. 
Snell’s right to sin, even though he, with 
complete free will, may sin around the clock, 

J. L. BEvINGTON 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: 

Does anybody have a “ri 

Are not most of our “sins” violations of 
the rights of others, which are punishable 
by state, federal and natural laws, the rules 
of society, and our own conscience? 

How can Mr. Kennedy (or my candidate, 
Mr. Rockefeller) promise Mr, Snell immun- 
ity from the legal, social, physical and psychi 
cal consequences of his “sins”? 

Marion D. QuINE 





Bangor, Me. 
Sir: 

The question overlooks the fact that our 
laws, police, penitentiaries, etc., do not recog- 
nize anyone's right to sin 

S. D. ABRAMOFF 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Sir: 

It seems Mr. Snell has forgotten or never 
heard of a man named Adam who years ago 
assured us this inalienable right 

ELIZABETH GRIMM 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 


The Face of Hoffa 


Sir: 
Time's Aug. 31 cover presents a sinister 
Jimmy Hoffa peering out from a_ rain- 


drenched, stormy background. I am glad to 
see that Time, along with the majority of the 
American public, is finally seeing the team- 
ster boss in his true light 

Epwarp J. FLoyp 
Detroit 


Sir: 

James Hoffa may be a sinister, grotesque 
monster in his heart, but he does not look 
Your portrayal of him as such on 
your cover is slanted journalism and is un- 
becoming to Time 





Joun D. O’ConNor 
Brooklyn 








Sir: 
Is it absolutely necessary to spell out the 
middle name—Riddle—in the news accounts 

and comments on one James R. Hoffa? 
Henry A. Ripp1 





Lewistown, Pa. 


Touch, Kick, Thump 


Sir: 
Len Lye has not invented something 
“brand new” in sculpture by designing the 
vibrating “Tangibles” [Aug. 24]. This may 
be brand new to East 
ern gallery goers, but 
sculpture with sound is 
quite familiar to West 
Coast art viewers. 
My husband, college 
teacher and metal 
sculptor, sometime ago 
started making sculp- 
ture with the fifth di- 
mension, that is, sound 
caused by vibration 
[see cut]. Contrary to 
Lye’s attempt at vi- 
bration, my husband’s 
“sound sculptures” are 





meant to be touched, 

kicked and thumped 

by the spectator in or- Harlin Sralth 
der to make them vibrate to produce a 
multitude of sounds. 


Mrs. DonaLp W. HERBERHOLZ 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Incidents Abroad 
Sir 

After reading your Aug. 24 account of 
the Turkish brutalities inflicted upon US. 
Army Sergeants Dale McCuistion and James 
D. King at Izmir, Turkey, I feel that we 
should make the Turkish government feel 
grateful for saving them from Communist 
occupation and domination through our mili- 
tary installations in Turkey. We should act 
with the knowledge that Turkey is intrinsi- 
cally a bad bargain for us as our ally, despite 
the $2 billion we have already given to them. 

G, Joun Grecory 





Watertown, Mass 


Sir: 
Some State 
care not a 


officers seem to 
servicemen in- 


Department 
damn for our 
voluntarily abroad, whose constitutional 
rights their department signed away in 
status-of-forces agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments, Donald B. Eddy, U.S. consul in 


* No kin. 
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The first 
public offering in 
eight months 
of a 
magazine 
intended to be 
the most 
beautiful in 
the world: 


ORIZON 


Magazine of the Arts 


One year ago the publishers of American Heritrace issued the 
first copy of a new kind of magazine 


Its reason-for-being was to provide a periodical uniting art 
and ide the sum of which is culture, in a format no one had 
yet ventured 








What happened? To begin, more than 175,000 people subscribed 
Next, the nation’s press had much to say in praise of the new 
magazine, e.g.; “Exceptionally handsome’—~New York Times; 
“Tasteful and opulent”—Saturday Review Syndicate; “Packed 
with extraordinary riches’—St. Louis Globe Democrat 





The initial demand for Horizon far exceeded expectations. And 
no additional subscriptions have been invited since the turn of 
the year 


What does it look like? Horizon is a big (9%” x 12%”, 132 or more 
pages) bi-monthly magazine in book form—with hard covers 
made to last. Its contents are permanent in value and interest 
Every issue is rich with pictures, more than one-third in full color 


Horizon is printed here and abroad by three methods on three 
textures of paper. No advertisements intrude. It is probably the 
most beautiful magazine in the world 


What's in it? Horizon seeks to serve as guide to the long cultural 
adventure of modern man; to explore the many mansions of the 
philosopher, the painter, the historian, the architect, the sculp- 
tor, the satirist, the poet; to create a “museum without walls” 
for man’s finest achievements in all the visual arts; to build many 
bridges between the worlds of scholars and the minds of intelli- 
gent readers 





To this end, a score of articles in each issue range the world 
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and the centuries. Pictures light almost every page; jeweled reli- 
quaries, mosaics, buildings, sculpture, miniatures, maps, lively 
art from cave drawings to movie palaces. 


What does it cost? Each case-bound issue of Horizon is compara- 
ble to a limited-edition book costing $10 to $15, or more. But the 
price is $3.95 per copy, and the annual subscription rate (6 
issues) is $18, 


But if you mail the coupon printed here, you'll receive the cur- 
rent issue before you pay anything. Then, after you have seen it 
send just $1.70, followed by three monthly payments of $5.00 
The total: $16.70, seven dollars less than the cost of six copies 
bought singly. It’s a good buy; and you won't see it often. Use the 
coupon now 





START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO HORIZON 
FOR JUST $1.70 (PAY NOTHING NOW) 


HORIZON, 551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the September 1959 issue of Hortzon as the 
first of six copies in a one-year subscription. After I have 
seen it, I'll send just $1.70, then $5.00 a month for three 
months. (This $16.70 rate is $7 less than the price of the 
same six issues if bought singly.) I understand that my sub- 


scription may be stopped at any time at my request, and the 
unused portion will be refunded. 


PRINT NAME 
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New General Electric 
Seven-Transistor 
Rechargeable 
Pocket Radio 


AS A Batteries recharge automatically... 
just put the radio in leather re- 


THUNDERBIRD charger-travel case and plug in to 








any AC outlet. Batteries play thou- 
sands of hours. Small enough to go 
anywhere...powerful enough to play 
most everywhere. A perfect jewel of 
a miniature radio...this new General 
Electric seven-transistor pocket 
radio makes a wonderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman. 





90-day written warranty on both parta and 
labor. General Electric Company, Radio 
Receiver Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 





ee ee ——= 


ment! AGE 


DESIGN % CRAFTSMANSHIP 





In America’s most tastefully furnished homes, Heritage furniture 
is a living tradition. Heritage has a genius for interpreting the 
best of the past for living today, and people who know fine furni- 
ture recognize this quality at a glance. You will always find 
the Heritage hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the 
upholstery. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send 
fifty cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-9, High Point, N.C. 








Izmir, took an inglorious stand against U.S. 
Air Force Sergeants McCuistion and King, 
lest the brutal and ill workings of status- 
of-forces agreements be exposed. 

PatRIcK HERRITY 
Bergenfield, N.J. 


Sir: 

If the Turks are bold enough to practice 
their brutality on American G.L.s, envision 
if you can the crucifixion the Armenians 
endured. And to those in charge who turn 
their backs for the sake of a financed al- 
liance, I say shame, and damn such diplo- 
macy. 

KHATCHIK MINASIAN 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Douglas & Capri 
Sir: 

My attention has been called to an article 
that appeared in Time on Aug. 3 in which 
you state that Norman Douglas was asked 
to leave Capri by the police. You casually 
defame the memory of a great man, who 
not only was never asked to leave the island 
but was appointed an honorary citizen. He 
was buried on Capri with full civic honors. 

KENNETH MACPHERSON 
Literary Executor to Norman Douglas 
Rome 


Sir: 

Dragging in a mention of Norman Douglas 
adds nothing of value to a story on tourism 
in Capri. Norman Douglas was revered, 
honored and loved by the people of Capri: 
he was one of only two free citizens of that 
island. (Benedetto Croce was the other.) He 
was liberal, progressive, scholarly and im- 
peccably well-mannered in his writings and 
his regard for people and their right to enjoy 
the “pursuit of happiness.” 

Rosin Douctras* 
Chicago 


The Visit 
Sir: 

I want to thank Time for giving its at- 
tention to the speech of Connecticut Senator 
Thomas Dodd, protesting the unwelcome 
and unwise visit of Khrushchev to the U.S. 
[Aug. 24]. One speech by Senator Dodd is 
worth a dozen by the muddleheaded liberals 
who think we can compromise with evil and 
still keep our honor and our freedom. 

AbpAM EHLERT 
Cranston, R.I. 


Sir: 

As may have been expected, our undis- 
tinguished Senator Dodd has uttered another 
of his profound political oratories. The Ge- 
neva talks have failed; there appears to be 
no summit conference in sight; and_ this 
politician wants to prevent the one remain- 
ing possibility that may in some way alle- 
viate the heat of the cold war. It is unfor- 
tunate that this mediocre man does not 
realize that he may be instigating violence 
during the Khrushchev visit 

FREDERICK S. Bock 
Storrs, Conn. 
Sir 

My sincere congratulations to Senator 
Thomas Dodd. It is gratifying to realize 
that there is one strong voice remaining 
with courage and foresight behind it. 

Joun C. PeELecu 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Sir 

If Communism could be slain by the jaw- 

bone of an ass, in the junior Senator from 


*Son of Norman Douglas. 
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Oasis Hot 'n Cold bottle model 
with refrigerated compartment. 


Get fact-packed new Oasis Book 
“How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half’ 


Lip-smacking coffee-breaks are always ready 
the lightning-like Hot ’n Cold way. 

Takes seconds! Just pour the instant bev- 
erage into a cup, add piping hot water from 
the Oasis Hot 'n Cold, and stir. Mmmmmmm! 
Delicious! Try it! You'll agree there’s no need 
to go out or send out for coffee, no need for 
messy coffee-making — ever. 

Yes, 2-in-1 Oasis Hot ’n Colds near work 
areas give employees all the lift of a delight- 
ful coffee-break in half the time, plus cool 
water and instant soft drinks. 


OASIS 


Hot ’n Cold 
WATER COOLERS 


and standard coolers in pressure 

and bottle models. Sold everywhere... 
rented in many areas. Distributed 

in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 





Hurry and save! Get all the facts on modern 
coffee-breaks in the valuable new Oasis book, 
“How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half.” 


FREE BEVERAGE OFFER 


Order a new Oasis Hot 'n Cold Water Cooler 
between September 1 and November 30, 1959 
and you get a wonderful Beverage Bonus — 
FREE. Has 100 packaged instant beverages — 
coffee, chocolate, beef and chicken broth, plus 
Pream and sugar, 100 cups, 100 spoons. 
Send the coupon now for free Beverage 
Certificate and the informative book, “How 


To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half.” 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 3M, Columbus 13, Ohio 


in Half” plus my FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE. 


Name a 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 


Rush my free copy of “How to Cut Coffee-Break Time 


"91" Brands , Jac. n. vc. 2 6 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 944 PROOF BALLANTINE’S DISTILLED LONDON ORY GIN DISTILLED FROM 
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The more you know 


about Scotch, the more 


you like Ballantine's 






i USE FOR OVER 125 YEARS 
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LIQUEUR BLENDED 


100% Scorcn Wriskies 


LENCO & BOTTL”ECO ay 


OISTILCERS 


Gasgrat Dumlarion 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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PUR 0-028 


TRAIN 


Connecticut America would have a weapon 
more insidiously lethal than any atomic blast. 
W. G. JoHNSON 
Middletown, Conn. 
Sir 
A Khrushchev visit now will show him 
that we are sound economically and also 
that our Defense Department has not been 
idle in military preparedness 
R. E. Bos HATFIELD 
Sioux City, lowa 


Big Man from Little Rock 
Sir 

Little Rock’s Police Chief Eugene Smith 
[Aug. 24] deserves a better description than 
“tough cop,” and my hat is off to him and 
the Little Rock city fathers and citizenry 
who gave him support in fighting the power- 
ful pressures of a rabid tyrant. 

It takes real guts and convictions to deal 
with ignorant home-town bullies; but if we 
can do this, we are better able to tackle 


the world’s Faubuses. 
L. MircHELL 
Everett, Wash 
Sir 
Your description of the courageous police 
chief of Little Rock, one Gene Smith, who 
was instrumental in preventing the public 
expression of resentment against the institu- 
tion of integration in schools there, was very 
impressive. He sounds much like the collab- 
orators in World War II, France and Norway, 
who were helping the Germans to round up 
their own countrymen, 
T. LEon 


Detroit 


WAPE & the Flock 


Sir 

Grateful though we are for the colorful 
account of WAPE, Jacksonville, in the Aug 
24 issue, there are certain statements made 
that simply do not equate the facts. 

We do not assault listeners with a “monot- 
onous beat of rock 'n’ roll”: WAPE is a 
request station, and on a typical broadcast 
day fully 90% of our musical selections 
are picked by listeners; less than 50% of 
the selections could properly be classed as 
rock ‘n’ roll. Our news department is par- 
ticularly chagrined at the short shrift of 
“trickle of news every two hours “ 
Please let it be known that at WAPE there 
is service as well as showmanship, duty 
as well as diversion 

W. J. (BILL) BRENNAN 
President 
WAPE 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir: 

WAPE radio is the best thing that ever 
happened to Jacksonville in the way of 
music and we couldn't be happier or more 
satisfied. We all love the “ape’’ and think 
he's the most. It's really a cool place; no 
stuffed shirts there telling you to go away, 
no sir; they invite you to come right in and 
look over the place. I think that’s real swell. 

ANGELA ADAMS 
Jacksonville, Fla 


Sir 

Your account of WAPE broadcasting sta- 
tion Ww 100% correct. Their programing, 
although it may be only made up of re- 
quests, somehow seems to repeat itself every 
two or three hours almost record for record. 
While I love rock 'n’ roll, it can be run into 
the ground, and in that respect WAPE is 
the chief pile driver 

I am not an old fogy; I am 16 years old. 

RuSSELL GARVIN 








Jacksonville, Fla 
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The day Tarzan’s home burned arcs cx. eoimmuns 





Mr. C. R. Rothmund 
General Manager 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc 


Tarzana, California 


TIME, SEPTEMBER 14, 


“All of us who work at Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Inc. think of Mr. Burroughs’ fa- 
mous brain-child as almost real. So when fire 
broke out in the section of our building 
where we file prints of Tarzan’s movies, 
illustrations for book covers, and so forth, 
we were extremely concerned. 

“But even Jane couldn’t have stood by 
Tarzan more staunchly than our insurance 
company, Hardware Mutuals. Their repre- 
sentatives arrived promptly after the fire, 


Hardware Mutuals. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY « 


1959 


helped us in every possible way, and saw to 
it our claims settlement check came fast. 
“We've carried Hardware Mutuals in- 
surance over 20 years. We’re certainly glad 
we chose such a fine, helpful company.” 


Full-time insurance specialists 


Today, more than ever, insurance is too complex, 
too important to be handled as a side line. Your 
Hardware Mutuals representative is a carefully 
trained, full-time insurance specialist. You can 
count on him to provide you with a sound, intelli- 
gent, low-cost program of protection, 


Insurance for your Auto... Home. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to Coast 


- Business 


HAROWARE DEALERS NUTUAL RE INS! — COMPANY 
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SOMETHING 





NEW IN RAILROADING... 


CREATIVE CREWS 





eT | 


How they are making the Milwaukee Road 
America’s resourceful railroad 


Every railroad has train crews, yard crews, track crews. 
But the Milwaukee Road has something new in rail- 
roading —‘‘Creative Crews.” They’re idea-men, and they 
work in all departments of this railroad. Theirs is a 
dynamic creative approach to problems that breaks 
with traditions and pioneers new ideas. 
The “Creative Crew” approach has sparked such 


innovations as the purchase of 1000 new freight cars 
with ingenious new expanding doors which allow 
speedier, easier loading and unloading of lumber and 
other bulky items. The same creative thinking brought 
Flexi-Van Service, the improved door-to-door, rail- 
highway service, first, to shippers in the Midwest and 
Northwest on the Milwaukee Road. 





Milwaukee Roa 














Or take an individual shipper’s problem. Knocked- 
down greenhouses had to be shipped from Chicago to 
California. A ticklish job. A different type anchor plate 
nail to hold an end-load of steel pipe trusses was one 
of the creative contributions that went into that job. 
Little things? Yes, but some of them save thousands 
of dollars for shippers. Others, like complete electronic 


yards, have pioneered a whole new concept of keeping 
freight moving and speeding up deliveries. Still others, 
now under development, will pay off in the future. 

Ingenuity and a break-through from the pattern of 
“it can’t be done” thinking. That’s the spirit of the 
“Creative Crews.’ It’s making the Milwaukee Road 
America’s resourceful railroad. 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas and “Cities"’ Fleet 





NEW and automatic 
Cee CONTAFLEX 
Upper 


Just as your eye adjusts itself to 
light, the new Contaflex Super avoids 
over- or under-exposure with an 
automatic exposure needle indicator, 
which you see as you sight. 

This great advance in automation 
(built-in exposure meter coupled 
to lens diaphragm) with rapid-wind 
lever assure far faster and better 
pictures, Contaflex Super $199. Same 
without light meter (Contaflex 
Rapid) $169. 

New accessories for both these 
advanced cameras are Pro-Tessar 
M 1:1 component lens for same size 
slides, and 8x30 B Monocular 400- 
mm attachment for long-distance 
telephoto work. 

Various models in the 35mm eye- 
level Contaflex line, with accessories 


CARL ZEISS INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


To start the school year 
right, you should know... 


What 
“according 
to Webster” 


Topvay there are many dictionaries 
called Webster's. But when people say 
according to Webster, they usually mean 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary — 
the Merriam-Webster. 

It is the most widely used dictionary 

. required or recommended by nearly 
every school or college ... for 10 reasons. 


1 — Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
the unabridged Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, Second Edition. 

2— Only Merriam-Webster meets the 
requirements of H.S. and college students. 
3— Only Merriam-Webster gives the 
technical Latin names for plants, animals. 
4— Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
extensive records of the way English is 
spoken and written. 

5 — Only Merriam-Webster is kept up to 
date by a large staff of specialists. 

6 — Only Merriam-Webster presents defi- 
nitions in the historical order, essential 
to understanding complete meaning. 


and supplementary lenses, meet your 
every photographic need, including 
closeups, magnification, copying, 
wide-angle. Characteristic is the bril- 
liantly clear ground glass and split- 
image focusing, through the great 
Zeiss £/2.8 lens. At leading dealers. 
Send for free booklet CT-37. 





World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras are Precision-made in West Germany 








7—Only Merriam-Webster gives you 
extensive cross-referencing. 

8— Only Merriam-Webster, with sepa- 
rate biographical and geographical sec- 


tions, keeps entries as accurate and 
complete as they should be. 

9—Only Merriam-Webster meets the 
one-hand test: easy to use and carry. 
10 — Only Merriam-Webster is based on 
continuing word research. 

To start the school year right, remem- 
ber this: the MERRIAM in Merriam- 
Webster is your guarantee of getting 
today’s most modern, complete, and 
authoritative dictionary. $5 plain, $6 in- 
dexed at leading department, book, sta- 
tionery stores. Advt. copyright by G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield 2, Mass. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


AND DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE 





|MISCELLANY 


Solid Advice. In Sydney, Australia, the 
Rev. Jack Leonard, who is also a ventrilo- 
quist. showed up for Sunday school with 
a wooden dummy on his lap, obliged his 
youthful parishioners to listen while it de- 
livered a 20-minute sermon. 


Thin Excuse. In Vienna, asked why his 
Communist nation had not yet published 
Russian Novelist Boris Pasternak’s heret- 
ical Doctor Zhivago, a visiting Bulgarian 
writer solemnly explained: “It's too thick.” 


On the Rocks. In London, after a court 
ordered him to stop cars from coming to 
his pub because of the noise they made 
on the cobblestone street, Geoffrey Ber- 
nerd hired three rickshas to transport his 
customers. 





Blanket Charge. In Fresno, Calif., 
when police picked him up in an orange 
grove and booked him for drunkenness, 
Roy Hutchinson righteously protested: “I 
am an unemployed smoke signal sender.” 


Summit Conference. In Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, traffic was tied up for two hours 
on two of the city’s main thoroughfares 
when cars operated by the state govern- 
ment, the finance ministry and the state 
police met in a three-way collision. 


Sifting the Evidence. In Salt Lake 
City, summoned by Mrs. Connie Johnson 
to catch a prowler, police fired two tear 
gas shells into her attic, set the whole 
second story afire, after inspection of the 
charred wreckage reported: “No prowler.” 


Defense Rests. In Port Moresby, New 
Guinea, Supreme Court officials noticed 
that Defendant Bia Umeme was missing, 
found him fast asleep on the floor of the 
prisoner's dock. 


Situation Adjustment. In Compton, 
Calif... when burglars held up Liquor 
Store Owner Max Stanman, and invited 
the half a dozen customers in the store to 
help themselves, customers and crooks 
alike marched out with arms full. 


Tinker to Evers to Chance. In Chicago, 
transit authority detectives spied Robert 
Hinton picking a pocket at a crowded bus 
stop, held off long enough to let Franklin 
Palmer pick Hinton’s pocket, then ar- 
rested both. 





Qualifying Round. In Worcester Park, 
England, Charles Spice, 99, got a local 
undertaker’s promise of free burial if he 
makes it to 100. 


Out of the Park. In Bakersfield, Calif., 
racing after a line drive in the 13th in- 
ning of a California League baseball game, 
Modesto’s Centerfielder Harry Mayo 
jammed his arm through the outfield 
fence, was unable to shake it loose, 
watched helplessly as the opposing team 
scored the winning run. 
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S 


— ANOTHER WAY 


1. Now it’s a fine wood living room table 2. But simply fold back the top— 


THROUGH 





3: Bring up the TV screen— 


“we 


i. 





4. And now it’s a fine performing TV console 





THIS RCA VICTOR TV RISES OUT OF A TABLE 


It's Hideaway TV: another one of RCA Victor’s Newsmakers of 1960! 
Converts from table to TV in seconds, and then hides away again when not in use 


Think what the Hideaway could do 
for your living room. Closed—it’s 
a beautiful example of fine furniture. 
A pleasure to decorate with. Open— 
it’s TV in the RCA Victor tradition, 
Bright, crisp picture; room-filling 
FM sound. It’s got a big, burly 


chassis that really delivers. And a 
host of extra features for year after 
year of dependable enjoyment. Pic- 
ture the Hideaway in your home. 
Then see it in person. In fact, take 
time to see all of the Newsmaking 
ideas in TV at your RCA Victor 


dealer’s. Prices for RCA Victor TV 
start as low as $149.95. 


DEPENDABILITY IS WHY ... MORE PEOPLE BUY 


@ RCAVICIOR ® 


THAN ANY OTHER TELEVISION 


Notionally odvertised list price shown, optionol with deoler. UHF optional, extro. Price, specifications, subject to change without notice, 


Tuere are plenty of people who'll tell 


Indian. But they’re forgetting about 

a red-faced rock of a man named 
Frederic Remington. 

Fred showed up in the West one 

day looking for fame and fortune. And 
wherever he looked, the West spread 
riches before his eyes. Her untamed land, 
Her rowdy people. Her dust and gunsmoke and sweat. 
Fred liked what he saw. 





Frk ine Homann 


Then he happened to look over his shoulder. Thunderation! 
There was the railroad coming after him. And there were 
men in mail-order clothes, putting up fences, so they 
wouldn’t need cowboys any more. Looked like pretty 
soon there wouldn’t be any West. 


Fred figured he’d better do something quick. So he 
started right there. Cowpokes, rustlers, pioneers, badmen 


Ask your John Hancock Agent about our nese Signature Series 


v Pha ’ 


He gave us the wild Old West for keeps... 


you the Old West is deader than a wooden 





... anybody Fred could get near enough to, without 
getting scalped or shot full of lead, he'd paint a picture of. 


He'd spread a pack of Comanches across a canyas, so 
mean-looking and so real you'd want to turn and run for it. 
Then he'd take a horse and transfer him to paper, still 
bucking and kicking fit to kill. 

Fred didn’t miss an inch. Through states that hadn’t 

even been named yet he went, getting it all down, 

before it was too late. 

The pictures hang in museums now. But the story they 

tell about a wide-open, rip-roaring, man’s kind of place 
belongs to all of us. That’s the way Fred wanted it. 







ox 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


the most advanced life insurance contracts for every need. 
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icans—the 
schools— 


OR one out of five Am 

children in U.S. public 
the picture above is an -mage 0. the 
future. Classroom TV is one way to 
face an overwhelming fact of U.S. life 
in a nat.on whose soaring birth rate 
now anes India’s. This week the 
new school year begins with a shortage 
of 195,000 teachers; the need is so 
great that nearly half the next dec- 
ade’s college graduates should theo- 
retically become schoolteachers. TV 
will soon be familiar in more than 750 
schools; in time, it will be used in the 
rest of them. 

What the man on the screen teaches 
is another matter. Teaching is not 
technology. It is the splendid province 
of the remarkable man on this week's 
cover. In the last year he has done 
more than any other single educator 
to throw Sputnik’s red glare where it 
belongs—on the curriculum in U.S. 
public schools. James Bryant Conant 
is a product (1910) of one of the na- 
tion’s best secondary schools, Roxbury 
Latin in Boston. In his 30s he was one 
of the country’s most brilliant young 
chemists. At 4o he became president 
of Harvard (1933-53). At 60 he be- 
came U.S. High Commissioner and Am- 
bassador to West Germany (1953-57). 
At 66 he is deep in a third career— 
teaching Americans about their public 
schools. 

Conant has never been easy to ig- 
nore for long. Beginning with his first 











Pe sect Athan 


year as Harvard's president (Tre, 
Feb. 5, 1934). through Harvard's ter- 








centenary (Tre, Sept. 28, 1936), 
through postwar revamping of Har- 
vard’s curriculum (TIME, Sept. 23 
1946), Conant has been on TrMme’s 


cover three times before. This is his 
fourth appearance—a rare record for 
a nonpolitical personage. Even this ap- 
pearance goes back to his Harvard 
days. For Conant’s fascination with 
public schools began in 1933, when he 
had to decide “whether to drown a 
kitten,’ meaning Harvard's ailing 
Graduate School of Education, Conant 
fed it instead and raised it to be one 
of the nation’s best. What evolved was 
a rare understanding of public schools, 
capped by this year’s bestselling The 
American High School Today. 

All of this would be enough to talk 
about at length. But Time’s object this 
week is a little more. The nation has 
steadied down since its first feverish 
response to Russia's sweep into outer 
space. A series of impressive public- 
school reforms and experiments has 
begun. As the new school year opens, 
the top education story is a growing 
campaign to galvanize every talent at 
every level—a kind of common con- 
sent that equality of effort ranks as high 
on the agenda as equality of oppor- 
tunity. This week’s cover story is a 
panoramic view of schools in ferment 
your guide to what may prove the most 
rewarding school year in U.S. history. 
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TIMETABLE TROUBLES? NO SPACE? POOR CONNECTIONS? TURNPIKE TERROR? 





DOWNTOWN Cosueuience 


At many cities such as Cleveland ond Chicago, you 
land downtown. Shown below are Perry Petersen 
ond Frank Hinds, executives of the Master Builders 
Co., boarding company Apache at Cleveland’s Lake- 
front Airport, 5 minutes from business district. 





CLOSE TO HOME Covtuesievice 


In major metropolitan areas you have your choice 
of many private airports, usually much closer to 
home or outlying plants than major terminal airports. 





SMALL TOWN Comuerience 


Branch plant, mill or mine located off the beaten 
track? 6,000 airports serving even the smallest com- 
munities mean your Piper can take you direct to 
destination. Many companies have built their own 


plant-side airstrips for even greoter convenience. 





APACHE, world’s most 
popular twin-engine exec- 
utive transport 


YOUR Travel Problems 
with a Safe, Fast PIPER 


Going coast to coast? Get a jet. Going 50 miles? Hop in your car. 
Facing a middle-distance trip (100 to 1,000 miles)? Fly by Piper. 


Only a company-owned plane solves so perfectly 

the perplexing middle-distance business transportation problem— 
so perfectly that nearly 50,000 airplanes 

are now serving business firms around the country. 


For typical middle-distance trips, you'll find 

your door-to-door average speed far faster by private airplane 
than by any other means of transportation 

... because you leave when you want to 

... because you fly non-stop... because you have no connections 
to make or miss... because you land closer to your destination. 


If you or your key personnel do most of your traveling 
in the middle-distance range...if you must “whistle stop” 
from city to city, big town or small...if you must 
frequently visit branch plants, offices, customers, 

or tend to business that’s brewing and stewing— 

your own Piper will perform a transportation miracle. 


PIPER MAKES A PLANE FOR EVERY BUSINESS PURPOSE 





TRI-PACER, lowest-cost 
four-place plane. Easy to 
fly. 138 mph cruising speed 





COMANCHE, over 180 
mph, high performance 
four-place business plane 


ATTRACTIVE LEASE AND FINANCE PLANS 


SEE your Piper Dealer or write for literature, Dept. T-11. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





WHAT IS TODAY’S 
MOST PERPLEXING PENSION PROBLEM? 


The problem for corporations is to invest today’s contributions for tomorrow’s 
benefits in such a way as to compensate —insofar as possible—for changes in 
purchasing power and living standards. The best answer is balance and 
selection in the investment program based on extensive research directed 

at this problem. Our Pension Trust Division has gained its reputation 
through successful management of pension and profit-sharing trusts— 
large and small. Individual attention to each fund has earned 
Bankers Trust its top position in the field. For further information, 
write to us at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


[ MEMBER F.D.I.C 









LONG DISTANCE 
KEEPS PROSPECTS 
WITHIN EASY REACH 


Want to inform an out-of-town prospect of a 
special offer? Reach for your phone and you’re sell- 
ing him personally. 


Like to find out if a distant customer is running 
short on your products? In a matter of seconds you 
can be asking for the order. 


Try using Long Distance on a planned basis, 
and see what it does for your sales. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Chicago to Grand Rapids ..... . 65¢ 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati. . ..... 90¢ 
Phoenix to Los Angeles . ...... $110 
Cleveland to Newark, N.J. . . . . . $110 
Birmingham to Washington, D.C. . . $140 
These are day rates, Stotion-to-Station, for the first three 


minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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THE NATION 
Success & Responsibility 


The final week of Dwight Eisenhower's 
triumphal procession through Europe was 
also the week of the 20th anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War II in Europe. 
By a fateful progression of events that 
spanned an era, the man who commanded 
the victorious Western armies, the man 
who as NATO's Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, forged the shield that 
protected recovery from that war, was the 
man who as U.S. President was the walk- 
ing symbol of the West's hopes for an 
American-led future. “That man couldn't 
do wrong if he tried,” said a woman in 
London. “He's got goodness written all 
over him,” said another. In West Ger- 
many a young gasoline-station attendant 
said, “Eisenhower's a nice guy,” and add- 
ed in instant association, “Americans are 
honest when they say they want peace 
and justice in the world.’ 

In a role that combined old memories 
with new trust, the President carried a 
special strength for NATO. Stopping off 
at Bonn, he said that West German Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer symbolized ‘free- 
dom,”’ and at once Adenauer was unchal- 
lengeable in West Germany. He went on 
TV with Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan (see The Presidency ), gave an 
undeniable push to Macmillan’s re-elec- 
tion. The President and France's Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle clasped hands as 
men of honor, and NATO's recent rifts 
were forgotten; De Gaulle later messaged 
the President: “I very much hope to be 
able to go and see you in Washington.” 

Above all, last week, the President di- 
rected the new-found Western trust into 
his quest for relaxation of tensions with 
the Soviet Union. It was perhaps his most 
hazardous mission. Sometimes that quest 
sounded unclearly: “People want peace so 
much,” said President Eisenhower on TV 
in London, “that governments had better 
get out of their way and let ‘em have it.” 
More often the President emphasized that 
he was questing for peace based on prin- 
ciple and sure strength. 

The Communists last week met the 
quest for relaxation by increasing their 
prices for it. In a 7,000-word article in 
Foreign Affairs, Russia's Nikita Khru- 
shchev defined peaceful coexistence as 
meaning Western abandonment of West 
3erlin on Russian terms, and acceptance 
of the Communist conquest of the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe. Red China 


stirred up ferment on the borders of In- 
dia. North Viet Nam’s Ho Chi Minh 
upgraded his years-long guerrilla bites at 
Laos (pop. 2,000,000) into an artillery- 
supported invasion (see ForEIGN News) 
so threatening that Laos appealed to the 
United Nations for help. The U.S., in a 
stern statement, flatly charged “the Com- 
munist bloc” with intent to “foment and 
direct a rebellion within Laos,” noted 
that the outbreak in Laos had followed 
conferences in Moscow and Peking, prom 


ised to support any “necessary” free 
world action. 
As Dwight Eisenhower headed home- 


ward, his successes only made it more 
certain that still more responsibility lay 
upon him to keep his quest for relaxation 
moored to the principle that has served 
him well: “Strength can cooperate; weak- 
ness can only beg.’ That principle might 
have prevented the holocaust that Europe 
mourned last week. Today Ike’s principle 
might not only prevent World War II 
but might yet find a new kind of victory. 


“ t “Sth end 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mission Accomplished 


From London to Paris to Scotland, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower kept up the momentum 
and drive that had swept aside European 
doubts about U.S. leadership—and every- 
where his ovation rolled on tumultuously. 
In London, tens of thousands lined his 
route to the American Memorial Chapel 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, waving, some 
shouting “We like Ike!” and “Welcome!” 
In Paris, the crowds were restrained behind 
the official pomp and glitter, but cries for 
“Eek” followed him ywhere. The 
Scots came for miles to cheer him, even 
though he had slipped into Prestwick Air- 
port only for a weekend's golf and relaxa- 
tion. As he slowed down at week's end to 
reflect on the unprecedented tour, reporters 
could tell that he was richly happy and 
well pleased with the whole thing. 

Ike & Mac. In the week’s most novel 
performance, the President and Britain's 
Prime Minister Macmillan, in black tie 
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Bob Henriques—Magnum 


Ike witu De GAautte & NATO's Norstab (RIGHT) IN Paris 
‘Strength can cooperate; weakness can only beg.” 





Ar Wortp War II Reunton 1n Lonpon*® 


In old yarr 


No. 1o Downing Street 
sat down before British TV cameras for a 
chat on a Britain-wide 
Europe-wide hookup. Estimated audience 
-o «million-plus. Macmillan, calling his 
friend of 17 Mr. President,” con- 
gratulated him on his plan to exchange 
visits with Nikita Khrushchev—‘sound 
contribution to peace.” The President, call- 
ing the Prime Minister “Prime Minister” 
Harold,” said that “Anglo-American 
relations have never been stronger and bet- 
ter than they are now.’ 

Macmillan, sitting stiffly through most 
of the performance, just as stiffly led the 
conversation to his own achievements for 
the benefit of the voters who were watch- 


‘fore dinner at 





o-minute and 


years 


and 


ing. “A lot of our people,” he said, “are 
frightened of war,” and fear “blasts, coun- 
terblasts, lack of understanding’ might 


lead to war. “That's why I set about my 
journeys |to Moscow] last February. 
Some people thought those a bit odd. And 
I think I’m bound to say that they haven't 
turned out too badly.” 

Said the President: “Well, Harold, I 
think there’s one thing we should be very 
sure about. When we're talking about 
peace we're talking about something now 
that is the imperative of our time. . .” 

Toward talk’s end, Ike made a special 
point of sounding a strong note on West 
Berlin: “Freedom, if there’s to be peace 
is indivisible. We've really got to be firm.” 
Macmillan said, “I agree.” On parley-at- 
the-summit, the President cautioned firm- 
ly: “I will not be a party of a meeting 
that is going to depress and discourage peo- 
ple. Therefore, we must have some prom- 
ise of fruitful results.’ 

The following evening, in an occasion 
that outshone even Macmillan’s TV show, 
the President invited his old com- 
rades of World War II and other friends 
to a stag banquet at the U.S. embassy resi- 
dence in London. There was Sir Winston 
Churchill, still game, who had flown up 
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new ties. 


from the Riviera. There were Field Mar- 
shals Montgomery and Alanbrooke, sharp 
critics of Ike's leadership, whom the Pres 
ident greeted no less warmly. In a won- 
drous who-sits-where session for the pho 
tographers, the President, much as he did 
in the old days, finally got the British 
generals where he wanted them (see cut 
And at dinner, amid old 
old discords faded. 

Ike & Charles. Morning after the old 
comrades’ dinner, the President flew in his 
Boeing 707 to the gleaming city that the 
Allies, for all their discords, had liberated 
in a brilliant campaign. There, waiting at 
Paris’ Le Bourget Airport. stood erect Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, France’s Man of 
Liberation and Man of Recovery, and now 
a proud and difficult ally often billed as 
NATO's No. 1 problem. When the Presi- 
dent all but sprinted down the ramp, De 
Gaulle stepped forward and said in Eng- 
lish, “Hello, how are you?” Said De 
Gaulle later in a formal greeting: “You 
are a man, a man of intelligence, a man of 
heart, a man of honor.” The President 
termed De Gaulle: “My old friend and 
colleague . . . the symbol of French cour- 
age, defiance and dedication.” 

The old mood thus restored, the trou- 
ble spots got engulfed in the pageantry. 
The two statesmen rode in triumph in an 
open-top black Citroén between ten-deep 


reminiscences, 


Field Marshal 
Churchill, the 


Lord Alan- 
President 

Minister 
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* On sofa from left 
brooke, Sir Winston 
Field Marshal Lord Alexander, Prime 
Harold Macmillan. Standing from left 
Strang, Field Marshal Lord Mont ry 
Ambassador John Hay Whitney, B 
nel Cross, Marshal of the R.A.F Portal, 
Major General Sir Kenneth Strong, former Brit- 
ish Ambassador to Washington Sir R Ma- 
kins, Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, Lieut 
General Sir Horrocks, General Lord Is- 
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may, U.S. Major General Howard McC. Snyder, 
Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris (be- 
hind Macmillan), Lieut. General Sir Frederick 


Morgan. 





lines of Parisians, escorted by red-white- 
and-blue-uniformed motorcycle cops, later 
by shining-helmeted swordsmen of the 
Garde Républicaine. That afternoon, amid 
dignified rather than hysterical applause 
they drove up the Champs-Elysées to the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier beneath the 
Arc de Triomphe. There the President sa 
uted, walked past a guard of honor of 
hard, fit, proud-looking troops. laid a 
wreath of pink lilies and red roses beside 
the eternal flame. The President. standing 
yareheaded, was deeply moved. De Gaulle 
several steps to the rear, waited for long 
moments as the drums rolled and taps 
broke the evening quiet. Half an hour 
ater, at a surging greeting at the Hétel- 
de-Ville in the name of the people of 
Paris, the President responded: “When the 
heart is full. the tongue is very likely to 
stumble. I have one small French phrase 
that, I think. expresses my feelings—/Je 
vous aime tous.” 

Ike & NATO. Between and after pag 
eants, the President held two solid talks 
with De Gaulle. one for 70 minutes alone 








with interpreters. one for almost an hour 


with Secretary of State Christian Herter 
and French Foreign Minister Maurice 


Couve de Murville. On France’s labyrin- 
thine problem in Algeria. a problem that 
De Gaulle kept coming back to, the Presi- 
ind impressed by De 
Gaulle’s initiative there toward set- 
tlement (see ForeiGN News). On NATO, 
the President restrained De Gaulle’s wide- 
ly bruited NATO 
three-power promising 
principally to keep in closer touch with 
more man-to-man transatlantic phone 
talks. Ike emphasized to De Gaulle, as he 
re-emphasized in parallel talks with NATO 
Officers M.J.M.A.H. Luns of The Nether- 
lands and Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
with Italy's visiting Premier Antonio 


dent was pleased 


new 


hopes for a sort of 


directorate by 





TEEING OFF IN SCOTLAND 


In new confidence, good shots. 
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Segni and Foreign Minister Giuseppe Pel- 
la, that in NATO all members, including 
the U.S., are “equal.” 

On the final afternoon of his mission 
to France, the President drove out of 
town, dropped in at his old NATO 
command at Rocquencourt, headed on 
through the green lanes of prospering 
France to stay overnight with De Gaulle 
at the country mansion of French Presi- 
dents, the centuries-old Chateau de Ram- 
bouillet. There Ike confided to De Gaulle 
the major conclusion of his mission to 
date. Said the President emphatically: he 
has seen a dramatic change for the better 
in France since De Gaulle has taken over 
—a sense of purpose.” And about De 
Gaulle, the President confided to a friend: 
“T know he’s a stubborn man, but as long 
as he’s stubborn on our side, everything's 
all right.” On the crucial summit issue, 
Charles de Gaulle was all of that. Said 
the final U.S.-French communiqué: “A 
summit conference, useful in principle, 
should take place only when there is some 
possibility of definite accomplishment.” 

Ike & the Scots. Early next morning, 
the President was in Scotland. Through 
the rolling fields of Ayrshire, across moors 
and heaths, skirting the cottage of Poet 
Robert Burns, the President drove to 
battlemented Culzean (pronounced Cul- 
lane) Castle high on its cliff above the 
Firth of Clyde. Three months after the 
war, the Scottish people presented to the 
President a nine-room apartment on the 
castle’s top floor. Visiting the place in 
1951, Mamie Eisenhower had said: “It's 
like a fairy tale—the kind we read about 
in Grimm's story book.” Now, greeted 
by the Marquess of Ailsa and the Earl of 
Weymss and March, the President rolled 
into Culzean to rest up. “No one,”’ said 
one of the Scotsmen in polite warning, 
“will bother him or fuss him.” 

But Eisenhower. 68, with a store of 
energy that now seemed inexhaustible. 
was out by 2 p.m. at Turnberry golf club 
to play 18 holes. “The old boy is looking 
well,” said one member. “Oh, splendid,” 
said another. The President asked his cad- 
dy, “Are you lucky?” “Yes. sir!” As a 
curious crowd of 400 encircled him at the 
first tee, the President said: “I'd like to 
hit a practice ball, but I don’t see how 
I can. They've sure got confidence in 
me.” After security men cleared a small 
gap in the crowd, Ike blasted through it 
—‘Good shot.” the crowd murmured, 
and Ike shot an 89. Next morning, who 
should turn up at Culzean Castle but the 
President's old golf-playing and_ bridge- 
playing buddies, William Robinson, chair- 
man of the board of Coca-Cola, and W. 
Alton (“Pete”) Jones. chairman of the 
executive committee of Cities Service Co. 
Ike’s aides had called them from Paris. 
invited them to Scotland. “We'll be over,” 
said they, and they were.* 





* Enshrining once again a White House press 
corps ditty, /ke’s Millionaires, which goes 


We make the Stock Exchange our hangout, 
But whenever Ihe wants us near, 

Rain or shine, 
We hop a plane, and answer “Here!” 
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This week, deeply gratified by the prog- 
ress of his mission and refreshed by the 
interlude in Scotland, the President head- 
ed back to Washington, with only a scant 
week remaining before the arrival of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Red Flags & Black Armbands 


All week long, Soviet Ambassador Mi- 
khail A. Menshikov shuttled back and 
forth between his embassy on Washing- 
ton’s 16th Street and conferences at the 
State Department over Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s visit. A major general and a colo- 
nel of the Komitet Gosudarstvennoi Beso- 
pasnosti, the Kremlin’s secret police, gum- 
shoed quietly across the country, turning 
up in such unlikely places as Des Moines 
and Ames, Iowa to check security angles 
at airports, hotels and along principal 
streets. The State Department gulped at 





the word from Moscow that the size of 
the Khrushchev official party had reached 
almost roo, headed up by his wife, Nina, 
sixtyish; two daughters, Julia, 38, and 
Rada, 29; son Sergei, 24; and son-in- 
law, Aleksei Adzhubei. Then State turned 
to making arrangements for some 300 U.S. 
newsmen who have applied to follow the 
grand tour. 

Cameras to Corn. By week's end. de- 
tailed plans were well along for Nikita 
Khrushchev’s arrival in the nation’s capi- 
tal. At ro am. next Tuesday. when he 
alights from the TU-114 prop-jet plane 
at Andrews Air Force Base, 15 miles 
southeast of Washington, the Soviet Pre- 
mier will be welcomed to U.S. soil by 
President Dwight Eisenhower and other 
Government and military leaders. Metro- 
politan police, Secret Service and State 
Department security officers will line his 
route from the airport to Blair House, his 
official guest quarters across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House. A mini- 
mum number of Soviet red flags will be 
displayed by the U.S. in Washington; 
there will be no parades through red- 
flag-decked streets. On his first night, 
Khrushchev will attend a formal dinner 
given by the President, and the next day 
will visit the Agricultural Research Cen- 





ter at Beltsville, Md., address a luncheon 
at the National Press Club (with nation- 
wide radio and television coverage), tour 
the capital, and play host at dinner for 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower. 

After that, a minute-by-minute round 
of sightseeing and speechmaking will crowd 
the rest of his busy, 13-day schedule in 
the U.S. Highlights: two banquets in 
New York on Sept. 17; an address the 
next day to the U.N. General Assembly; 
a luncheon in Hollywood, complete with 
stars and starlets; sightseeing in San Fran- 
cisco; a visit to an Iowa corn farm near 
Des Moines and to the University of 
Pittsburgh: and two days of conferences 
with President Eisenhower, possibly at 
secluded Camp David, Md. 

Politics to Prayers. Along with the 
bustle of preparations and plans, loud op- 
position to the Soviet leader's visit con- 
tinued to be heard across the land. In 
Washington, a Committee for Freedom 





Associated Press 
VisitInc KurusHcuevs: Mama, DAUGHTER JULIA, SON SERGE 
For Papa, black armbands. 


for All Peoples distributed black arm- 
bands to be worn while he is in the U.S., 
appealed to the nation for “solidarity 
with the victims of Communism by a con- 
certed manifestation of national mourn- 
ing.” Among the committee's backers: 
three U.S. Senators—Connecticut’s Thom- 
as Dodd, Illinois’ Paul Douglas and New 
Hampshire's Styles Bridges, and two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives— 
Majority Leader John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts and Minnesota’s Walter H. 
Judd. In Boston, Roman Catholic Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing asked people “to 
pray in the street, pray any place.” during 
the days that Khrushchev would be in 
the U.S.* And in Los Angeles, despite a 
plea by Vice President Nixon that the 
Soviet leader get a courteous welcome, the 
national convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars urged its members to boy- 
cott all events connected with Khru- 
shchev's tour. 








% Said the Christian Century: “Roman Catho- 
lic spokesmen are generally critical of President 
Eisenhower for inviting Premier Khrushchev 
to this country, As usual, a cardinal,or an arch- 
bishop spoke first and then others fell into 
line, including the obedient Catholic press . . . 
However, the wisest Catholic leaders must know 
that criticism can be overdone.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Stone Wall 


“Why keep bumping into a stone wall?” 
asked New Mexico's Clinton P. Anderson 
of fellow Senate Democrats one afternoon 
last week. Clint Anderson’s stone wall 
was Republican President Dwight Eisen- 
hower, whose strong position on issues 
back home loomed higher and higher 
even while Ike himself was off in Europe 
scoring a major breakthrough on foreign 
policy. Not since Franklin Roosevelt's 
heady first term had a U.S. President 
brought his will to bear on Congress with 
such effective force, and never before had 
a President so effectively controlled an 
opposition Congress. 

The labor reform bill that passed both 
houses last week (see below) would have 
been a far weaker measure, all partisans 
admitted, but for the President’s well- 
timed radio-and-television intervention. 
But his greatest battle was for fiscal 
stability, and his stand against free-handed 
spending last week withstood the nearly 
irresistible force of pork-barrel politics. 

Whipped. The clash: an all-out drive 
by House Speaker Sam Rayburn and his 
big Democratic majority to override the 
President’s veto of the public-works ap- 
propriation bill, a $1.2 billion barrel full 
of rivers-and-harbors projects and other 
fat goodies dear to politicians of both 
parties. Rayburn whipped all but six 
Democrats into a rare moment of unity, 
but failed by one vote to override 

Two days later, still seething over the 
defeat of their House colleagues, Senate 
Democrats sharply attacked when an Ei- 
senhower courier flew back from Europe 
with a veto for the second fat housing 
bill they have passed this year, Exploiting 
the peak moment of indignation, crafty 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
called for an immediate vote to override. 
But his forces fell short by five votes, 
too weak again to crash the veto wall. 

Rocked. Accepting the fact that they 
could not beat down a popular President, 
Democratic leaders reluctantly gave 
ground. Despite a_ they-shall-not-pass 
stand by Rayburn, the House last week 
agreed to finance the highway program 
by adding 1¢ per gallon (Ike asked 14¢) 
to the federal motor-fuel excise. And 
going along part way after another long 
balk, the House voted to take off the 
3.26% ceiling on savings-bond interest 
rates. But Congress’ failure to lift the 
interest ceilings on other long-range U.S. 
rreasury bonds, the White House hinted, 
might call for a special session this fall. 

The President's surprisingly successful 
stand on legislative matters has thorough- 
ly rocked Democratic leaders accustomed 
to using their huge majorities for give- 
a-little-take-a-lot_ compromises with the 
White House. Scheduling fast action on 
minimum programs, scaled down drasti- 
cally from bold forecasts at the beginning 
of the 86th Congress, the leaders decided 
to call it*quits, adjourn this week if 
possible. Muttered one thoughtful Demo- 
cratic Senator: “We've been gutted, ab- 
solutely gutted.” 
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George Tames 
REPUBLICAN HALLECK 
e taught the calf... 


Victory for Veto 


“Whether I want it or not, I've got 
it.” growled House G.O.P. Leader Charles 
Halleck. What Indiana's Halleck was toss- 
ing between his thick political calluses 
was the hottest potato that the President 
of the U.S. had thrown him all session. 
The assignment: keep the House from 
overriding the President’s veto of Con- 
gress’ cherished $1.2 billion rivers and 
harbors bill (Time, Sept. 7), a pork barrel 
packed with projects dear to the folks 
back home—and offensive to Ike because 
it called for 67 new projects not in the 


Walter Bennett 
Democrat RAYBURN 


... to wean itself. 





Administration's budget. The bill original- 
ly rolled through the House on a thunder- 
ous voice vote, rumbled on through the 
Senate with a hogshead-sized bipartisan 
majority (82-9). 

Halleck, at home with fearful legisla 
tive odds, closed the ranks of his dogged 
Republican minority (153 out of 437) to 
save the President’s perfect veto record 
last week by one cliffhanging vote. And 
his victory was bitter medicine indeed to 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn, who had 
vowed to “lick ‘em on this one.” 

Economy Whisper. For six days Hal- 
leck worked to whip his forces into line. 
Absentees were summoned to Washington 
from as far away as Warsaw and Moscow 
(only authorized absentee: Washington's 
golfing, honeymooning Republican Jack 
Westland). For 35 Republicans who were 
doubtful, or definitely in favor of overrid- 
ing, Halleck and G.O.P. Whip Les Arends 
had quiet warning (“Either you go along 
with the President. or you don’t”) and 
promises from Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton to revive eight politically strategic 
projects in next year’s budget. Virginia 
Democrat Howard Smith, ever the foe of 
spending, whispered that he might be able 
to line up 15 or 20 other Southern Demo- 
crats for an economy-minded coalition. 

At high noon on voting day, Halleck 
went on the House floor pretty sure that 
he was licked, but still full of fight. 
He watched closely as Minnesota's Wal- 
ter Judd tallied each vote. As the clerk 
started back through the list to check 
those who had not answered the first call, 
Halleck’s breaks came with a rush, Two 
of his Ike-backing votes, landed by over- 
due planes, walked into the House. The 
three-man G.O.P. delegation from Kansas 
swung over to Ike. Another Congressman 
muttered, “I’m not chicken,” swung too. 
When the roll call ended, Walter Judd 
excitedly whispered, “We're one vote 
ahead.” 

Strange Smell. But the trained nos- 
trils of Indiana's Halleck, who was wait- 
ing quietly for the customary announce- 
ment of the official tally, smelled some- 
thing. Mr. Sam Rayburn stood in stony- 
faced silence without announcing the 
vote. Halleck soon saw why. Missouri's 
Clarence Cannon, normally parsimonious 
chairman of Appropriations, led a three- 
Democrat switch from the “nay” column 
to the votes for override. The party-line 
Democratic power-play angered Republi- 
cans into a rare surge of party spirit. At 
Halleck’s sharp command (“Get the hell 
down there and ask about your votes}, 
20 or 30 Republicans rushed to the House 
well to create a delay by asking the clerk 
if they had been recorded correctly. This 
gave Halleck and other sweating workers 
time to focus the new party heat on their 
stragglers. “Come on, come on. go down 
there and vote with us,” they 
Pennsylvania's Willard Curtin and Ivor 
Fenton came over to the Administration's 
side. So did Colorado’s Edgar Chenoweth. 
Their votes trimmed the override tally 
two votes below the necessary two-thirds. 

Still Rayburn refused to announce the 
vote, broke House custom by ordering a 





urged. 
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recapitulation first. From the floor, Hal- 
leck badgered Rayburn into admitting 
that under House rules no new arrivals 
could be added to the tally during the 
recapitulation, but Wisconsin’s Democrat 
Henry Reuss rushed in, got counted for 
override. Halleck stomped to the well, 
demanding the floor to announce another 
Republican switch to his line-up, but it 
was not necessary. 

Beaten, Rayburn announced the 274- 
138 count, one vote less than the two- 
thirds required to override the President's 
veto. Only six Democrats (five Southern- 
ers) and eleven Republicans* bolted their 
party lines. Republicans cheered and ap- 
plauded. “Charlie,” sang Tennéssee Dem- 
ocrat Robert Everett. “you're the only 
guy who could persuade a calf to wean 
itself.” Halleck flushed a happy, rosy red, 
and Ike’s remarkable record of successful 
vetoes rose to 144. 


Labor Reform Act of 1959 


In the old Supreme Court Chamber of 
the U.S. Capitol’s Senate wing late one 
afternoon last week, reporters flushed a 
pair of tired Senators. Democrat John 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and conserva- 
tive Republican Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona showed the strain of 24 grueling 
weeks of battle, generally with each oth- 
er, inside the 14-man Senate-House con- 
ference committee assigned to work out 
differences between Senate and House 
versions of the Labor Reform Act of 
1959. A reporter asked Kennedy how la- 
bor unions would feel about the final 
bill just agreed on, and Goldwater play- 
fully answered for him by shoving an 
imaginary labor knife into Kennedy's 
back. Kennedy laughed, turned serious. 
“Compromises are never happy experi- 
ences,” he said. “I think it’s the best bill 
we can get—and get a bill.” 

Most other Congressmen, viewing the 
long-debated bill from all political posi- 
tions, felt about the same. The Senate 
promptly passed the bill on what mem- 
bers counted the same as a unanimous 
vote: only oddball Democrat Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and oddball Republican 
William Langer of North Dakota opposed. 
The House voted next day, 352-52, sent 
the bill on to the White House. When 
President Eisenhower signs, as he doubt- 
less will and with some satisfaction, the 
reform act will become the U.S.’s first 
substantial labor legislation since the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 (which was 
passed over President Truman's veto). 

The new law cost more sweat and legis- 
lative pain than any other act since Taft- 
Hartley. Jack Kennedy's political prestige 
was committed to the relatively mild 
Kennedy bill (even though it had been 


* Democratic defectors: Virginia's Smith, Wil- 
liam Tuck and Watkins Abbitt; Georgia’s John 
James Flynt; Tennessee's Tom Murray; and 
Minnesota's Fred Marshall. Republican defec- 
tors: Pennsylvania’s Leon Gavin and Carroll 
Kearns: Tennessee's Howard Baker: Washing- 
ton’s Walt Horan; lowa’s Ben Jensen; New 
Hampshire's Chester Merrow; Massachusetts’ 
Edith Nourse Rogers: Kentucky's Eugene Si- 
ler; Illinois’ Edna Simpson; Wyoming's Keith 
Thomson; and Nebraska’s Phil Weaver. 
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beefed up in a floor fight led by Arkansas’ 
John McClellan), and the Kennedy bill 
passed the Senate go-1. President Eisen- 
hower’s power and prestige were commit- 
ted to the sterner bill sponsored by Geor- 
gia Democrat Phil Landrum and Michigan 
Republican Robert Griffin which he had 
bulled through the House (229-201) with 
his effective television appeal (Tre, Aug. 
17). Few old hands on Capitol Hill be- 
lieved that Conference Chairman Ken- 


nedy could close the wide gaps between 
the two without losing control of his com- 
mittee, letting the bill go back to both 
houses for another hot, hopeless battle. 

In the end, Kennedy avoided disaster 
by giving 


way to most of Landrum- 





the union bullyboys and embezzlers. Some 
key sections: 

Members’ Rights. Labor-boss coercion 
is outlawed, members get the unqualified 
right to vote in union elections (by secret 
ballot), may speak up against policies, 
get fair and public hearing in disciplinary 
procedures, sue in U.S. courts if justice is 
not provided under union procedure. 

Goldfish Bowl. Every labor organiza- 
tion must file comprehensive reports with 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor on the work- 
ing of its constitution and bylaws as well 
as on all financial transactions, including 
large payments and loans to officers and 
staffers. Similar reports are required from 
management on all payments to union 


Associated Press 


Senate-House Conrerees KenNepy, GOLDWATER & GRIFFIN 
Dead aim on bullyboys, embezzlers and other bums. 


Griffin's amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In effect Kennedy: 

@ Accepted the House's strong ban on 
secondary boycotts (barely mentioned in 
the Senate bill), including the Eisen- 
hower-requested ban against picketing of 
innocent retailers who sell goods from 
struck plants. 

@ Agreed to give state labor boards juris- 
diction over small-business—labor disputes 
now rejected by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, thus strengthening the Sen- 
ate’s halfway attempt to solve the “no 
man’s land” problem. 

@ Accepted the House's stronger ban on 
blackmail picketing, but beat down a se- 
vere House section that would effectively 
prevent almost all picketing in advance 
of a plant’s NLRB election. 

Lost in the headline controversy were 
the new labor law's substantial contribu- 
tions to the U.S. criminal code. Sentence 
by sentence, the Bill of Rights and sup- 
porting sections of the Labor Reform Act 
create a new arsenal of weapons against 


officers and to labor-relation consultants. 
Maximum penalty: $10,000 fine and a 
year in prison. 

Trusteeships. Each “trusteeship” take- 
over of a recalcitrant local by top union 
bosses, long a favorite exploitation device, 
must be reported in detail to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Maximum penalty: $r1o,- 
000, or one year, or both. 

Elections. Secret elections, protected 
by poll watchers and ballot-count watch- 
ers, are required every three years for 
local union officers, every five years for 
national officers, by secret ballot among 
membership or at a convention composed 
of delegates chosen by secret ballot. 

Safeguards. Since they are positions 
of trust, union offices may not be occu- 
pied by Communists: ex-convicts (in- 
cluding those convicted of violating mem- 
bers’ rights); leaders who take a loan 
bigger than $2,000 from union treasuries, 
embezzle union funds, or have conflicting 
business interests. Top penalty: $10,000, 
or one year in prison, or both. 
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DEFENSE 
New Birds for SAC 


With scarcely more ceremony than a 
shuffle of papers, the Air Force’s Research 
and Development Command this week 
turned over the first operational Atlas-D 
intercontinental ballistic missiles to the 
482 officers and men of the Strategic Air 
Command's 576th Missile Squadron at 
California’s Vandenberg Air Force Base. 

On each of the three completed pads 
forming the base’s Launch Complex 65-1, 
a twelve-story-high missile nestled in its 
gantry. Two more of the 200-ton silvery 
rockets, painted for the first time with 
the SAC insignia, lay in reserve, their 
H-bomb war heads stored near by, ready 
for installation in brief minutes. After five 
test flops followed by four successes in a 
row at Cape Canaveral, the U.S.’s prime 
weapon of deterrence seemed ready at last 
to serve Vandenberg’s twin functions as 
an operational base for the launching of 
ICBMs against an enemy and a training 
center for the men who will fire them. 

Within months, Vandenberg will add 
new sets of pads to handle the increasing 
supply of production-line missiles. Van- 
denberg-trained SACmen will eventually 
form nine SAC Atlas squadrons, stationed 
at seven ICBM bases now under construc- 
tion in Wyoming, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Washington. Meanwhile, the men in hel- 
mets—green for safety, white for com- 
mand, orange for fuel and brown for the 
contractors’ personnel—are ready to fire 
their first Atlases from the pads of Com- 
plex 65-1. 


DIPLOMACY 


Man for Brussels 

Industrious, booming Belgium (pop. 
9,000,000) likes U.S. business (24 U.S. 
companies began operations there last 
year), U.S. dollars, and even U.S. art. 
Last week the President nominated as the 
new U.S. Ambassador to Belgium a New 
Yorker who shares all three of these likes. 
Ike’s nominee: rugged (6 ft. 1 in., 179 
Ibs.) William Armistead Moale Burden, 
53, wealthy investment specialist, avia- 
tion enthusiast, and president of Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art. He will 
replace retiring (for personal reasons) 
Washington Investment Banker John 
Clifford Folger. 

Nominee Burden is a_ great-great- 
grandson of Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, made a fortune in his own right 
—after graduating from Harvard ('27) 
and studying aviation at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—as an aviation- 
securities specialist in Wall Street. As 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 
(1943-47), Burden specialized in Latin 
American air transportation problems, 
was a close associate of Presidential As- 
sistant Nelson Rockefeller. As Special As- 
sistant for Research and Development to 
the Secretary of the Air Force (1950-52), 
Burden laid the groundwork for his ap- 
pointment by President Eisenhower last 
May to the blue-ribbon National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Commission Report 

Established by Congress in 1957, a six- 
man Civil Rights Commission* has been 
in and out of the headlines since it con- 
ducted hard-hitting investigations in both 
North and South of violations of U.S. 
constitutional rights. This week, as Con- 
gress debated extending its life, the com- 
mission submitted a report that made it 


as hot an issue as civil rights itself. Chief - 


finding: the nation is still a long way from 
doing right by its minorities. 

On the right to vote, still denied to 
many Negroes (“a betrayal of the ideal 
set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence”), the commission recommended 
strong new federal action. Items: 

@ A federal law requiring states to pre- 
serve registration records for five years, 
during which they would be subject to 
public inspection; states have a right to 





CHAIRMAN HANNAH 
In North and South, a simple shame. 


determine voting qualifications, the re- 
port said, but the right “is not unlimited.” 
@ An amendment to the Civil Rights Act 
forbidding any election official to discrim- 
inate by failure to carry out a public duty, 
e.g., resigning from office to avoid accept- 
ing registrations, and a recommendation 
that would empower the commission to 
apply directly to federal courts for aid 
in enforcing subpoenas, rather than going 
through the Attorney General. 

@ Appointment of temporary federal reg- 
istrars, empowered, on petition, to regis- 
ter voters for federal elections when vot- 


* Headed by Michigan State University’s Pres- 
ident John A. Hannah, its members (three each 
from the North and South) include ex-Gover- 
nors John S. Battle of Virginia and Doyle E. 
Carlton of Florida, Notre Dame University's 
President Theodore M. Hesburgh, Dean Rob- 
ert G. Storey of the Southern Methodist Law 
School, and former Dean of Howard University 
Law School George M. Johnson. 





ing rights have been denied by local 
officials. 

Three commissioners, going further, 
suggested a constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing specifically the right of vote 
for Negroes and other minorities. 

In housing, the report called for the 
establishment of biracial committees in 
cities with large nonwhite populations: 
“A large proportion of colored Americans 
are living in overcrowded slums.” It urged 
the President to direct federal agencies to 
shape their policies to ensure equal oppor- 
tunity, and recommended that builders 
using federal loans be required to abide 
by antidiscrimination laws. In the field of 
education, the commission suggested that 
it serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation about procedures used in school 
desegregation, and called for an annual 
school census “by race” and a federal 
advisory service to help local school offi- 
cials plan transition periods from segre- 
gated to integrated systems. 

To many of the recommendations, 
there were bitter dissents by Southern 
members and by angry Southern Senators 
and Congressmen who were tipped in 
advance about the report. Commission 
Member John Battle disagreed with the 
“nature and tenor” of the report, said 
that in large part it was “an argument in 
advocacy of preconceived ideas in the 
field of race relations.” In answer, Chair- 
man Hannah reminded that racial dis- 
crimination was a problem “that is native 
to neither North nor South. It is, rather, 
a dilemma that concerns all Americans.” 


THE BUDGET 


Balance in Jeopardy 

Not only the thick, juicy spending slabs 
but the little, thin million-dollar slices 
can unbalance the delicate 1960 budget, 
warned the White House's sharp-eyed 
budget inspectors last week. Deputy Budg- 
et Director Elmer B. Staats told the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee that the bureau's January forecast of 
77 billion spending had already been 
raised “significantly” (to about $79 bil- 
lion, by relatively trivial millions). Re- 
sult: the paper-thin $70 million surplus 
appears to be wiped out completely. 

Since Congress has refused to pass a 
requested $350 million increase in postal 
rates and to cut down farm price supports, 
only better-than-hoped-for expansion in 
business can raise tax revenues to keep 
the 1960 budget at or near balance. So 
Staats sternly opposed annual slices of 
$15.5 million to $22 million proposed for 
health benefits to retired federal workers. 


NEW YORK 
Slaughter off Tenth Avenue 


The Manhattan weather was oppressive 
and steamy, and the night heat shrouded 
the slum tenements like a.great wool blan- 
ket. In an unlit concrete playground in the 
peaceful but teeming Clinton district slum 
in Hell's Kitchen on the West Side, seven 
boys and two girls lazed quietly on con- 
crete benches. It was past midnight. 
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“UMBRELLA MAN” & “Cape MAN” 
Aimless life. 


Out from the shadows came half a dozen 
teen-age youngsters. “Where's Frenchy?” 
demanded one. Nobody knew, although 
some were aware that cocky Frenchy Cor- 
dero, from downtown, had recently been 
chased out of the neighborhood after he 
tried to sell marijuana to a Clinton wom- 
an. The intruders withdrew. Scared, the 
Clinton kids decided to hurry on home. 
But as they started to go, the invaders ap- 
peared again. 

This time there were at least 13 of them, 
all Puerto Rican, and led by a kid in a 
Dracula-like costume—nurse’s cape, buck- 
led shoes. He carried a knife. Another 
leader held an umbrella. With a splinter- 
ing crash, one of the toughs smashed a 
Clinton boy with a bottle. Another shout- 
ed: “No gringos leave the park!” Wildly, 
the Clinton kids ran for an exit, but the 
gang caught up with most of them. An- 
thony Krzesinski, 16, fell wounded in the 
chest and groin. Bobby Young, 16, stabbed 
in the back, dropped to the ground. Five 
other boys staggered about, badly cut up. 
The gang fled. 

A Clinton boy dragged Bobby Young 
across the street to a flat, where Bobby 
fell dead. “Skinny” Krzesinski staggered 
and crawled to another nearby building. 
knocked on a door, reached up to the girl 
who answered the knock, gripped her wrist 
tightly, and died. 

Twisted Trail. Within hours, the city, 
long inured to the rumbles of the Sinners, 
the Assassins, and other juvenile gangs 
was raging with anger over the latest out- 
break of wanton murder; since January, 
New York teen-age gang warfare had ac- 
counted for eight senseless killings and 
scores of beatings and knifings. Flanked 
by reporters, the police fanned out to fol- 
low the twisted trail left by “Cape Man,” 
“Umbrella Man” and their pals. 

In The Bronx, the cops found the two 
leaders rummaging for food in a garbage 
can. The knife-wielding Cape Man was a 
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soft-faced tough named Salvador Agron, 
just turned 16. His mother and stepfather. 
a part-time Pentecostal minister of a store- 
front church, had sent the boy to live in 
Harlem with a 17-year-old married sister 
whose husband had deserted her. Young 
Agron had been in scrapes with the police 
before. Umbrella Man was a surly 17- 
year-old named Antonio Hernandez. whose 
stepmother and father (a hotel worker) 
live in a filthy Harlem flat. He had left 
home weeks before to roam the streets 
and prey on homosexuals and hopheads 
who wander through the slum areas. 

Both were hanging around the corner of 
72nd and Broadway with a bunch of Puer- 
to Rican toughs when the word was passed 
that white kids in the Clinton area had 
been beating up Puerto Ricans in the 
Clinton section (when in fact both whites 
and Puerto Ricans had been living to- 
gether there in comparative peace ). It was 
all the excuse they needed for a rumble. 
The victims in the Clinton playground 
knew neither their attackers nor the rea- 
sons for the attack. 

“More Jails." The city’s frustration, 
oddly enough, seemed to burst over the 
decades of social theory that blames ju- 
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Victim Kr2EsINSKI 
Aimless death. 


venile crime primarily on environment. 
At a solemn Requiem Mass for one of the 
victims, Roman Catholic Monsignor Jo- 
seph A. McCaffrey, a onetime police chap- 
lain, bitterly denounced as “coddlers” leni- 
ent judges, over-sympathetic Youth Board 
workers, and professional do-gooders who 
seem “obsessed with the senseless theory 
that there is no such thing as a bad boy 
... This understanding, this kindness 
this gentleness [has resulted in] maraud- 
ing bands with, if not murder in their 
hearts, at least mayhem in their minds 
. . - Build more jails if necessary. Let us 
meet force with force.” 

Law-school trained Police Commission- 
er Stephen Kennedy, a tough cop (Time 
Cover, July 7, 1958) who has sought a 
27,500-man police force instead of the au- 
thorized 24,500 (and he is more than 
1,000 short of that), diverted cops from 
other assignments and drafted them out of 
the Police Academy to set up heavy night 
patrols of gang areas. New York’s Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller promised state 
backing in a teen-gang cleanup, and May- 
or Robert Wagner, as is his habit when he 
can think of nothing else to do, called a 
flurry of meetings. This time Wagner's 
meetings bore fruit. Batting down de- 
mands for a curfew for teen-agers as im- 
practical, Wagner promised to dig up 
$2,500,000 for immediate recruitment of 
more than 1,000 new police, promised to 
provide better lighting in city parks and 
playgrounds, called *on the Governor to 
provide work camps for hard-core trouble- 
makers. It seemed that at last the city 
meant to clean out its juvenile jungle. On 
the very day of the mayor's declaration, a 
14-year-old youngster was picked up for 
molesting a young nurse at knifepoint in a 
subway. Five hours after the attack, a 
judge sent him to reform school for seven 
years, with the roaring admonition, “It’s 
time to stop fooling around and tackle 
these kids now!” 
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MICHIGAN 
Soapy's Solution 


Michigan Republicans last week felt real 
power in political muscles that had lain 
flabby during the eleven years in which 
Governor G. Mennen Williams has been 
serving his six terms. Thanks to the state's 
prolonged case of insolvency (Time, May 
13), Democrat Williams’ political hopes 
for presidential attention were stalled 
and even the Democrats knew it. 

Governor Williams’ proffered solution 
to the money worries was a graduated 
state income tax, and that sent shudders 
of horror down Republican spines, and for 
that matter, down the spines of many of 
Michigan's industrial workers who are no 
strangers to income tax forms. As the tax 
squabble dragged on for months, even 
some Democrats and union people began 
to doubt the worth of Williams’ plan. 
Even when the Governor had a chance 
to let the voters decide between an income 


CALIFORNIA 
"Bam; Roll On with Bam!" 


One thing a beatnik cannot abide is a 
square. The bearded, sandaled beat likes 
to be with his own kind, to riffle through 
his quarterlies, write craggy poetry, paint 
crusty pictures, and pursue his never- 
ending quest for the ultimate in sex and 
protest. When deterred from such pleas- 
ures by the goggle-eyed from Squaresville, 
the beatnik packs his pot (marijuana), 
shorts and bongo drums, grabs his black- 
hosed, pony-tailed beatchick and cuts out. 
Lately, beatniks in increasing numbers 
have been cutting out of the incipient 
squareness of San Francisco and swinging 
in the shabby little Los Angeles beach 
community of Venice. There last week 
the regular inhabitants were howling in 
protest almost loud enough to drown out 
the thump of the bongos. 

It all started last June in an abandoned 
bingo parlor near the beach. Backed by 





Bill Bridges 


BEATNIKS Lipton & Norp witH BeatcuHick Merepitu At GAs House 


BONGO, BONGO, BONGO, bingo. 


tax and a 1% “use” tax, to be piled 
atop the existing 3% sales tax, he balked 
—possibly because polls showed people 
favoring the use tax. 

Things could only get worse; state in- 
voices and employees were going unpaid. 
Last week Williams gave up, reluctantly 
signed into law a new tax bill: a tiny 
increase in the state’s business activities 
tax and the 1% so-called use tax. 

Though some legislators pretended that 
the new law would mean the end of Mich- 
igan’s troubles, most thought otherwise. 
Lawyers are bound to argue that the use 
tax is really nothing more than an increase 
in the sales tax, which the Michigan con- 
stitution places at a maximum of 3%. 
The “solution” could amount to no final 
fiscal solution for Michigan—but very 
probably it had solved once and for all 
the G.O.P.’s problem of Soapy Williams. 
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Los Angeles Lawyer Alphonse Matthews, 
a self-styled beatnik named Eric (“Big 
Daddy") Nord turned the joint into a 
coffeehouse. By midsummer, “the Gas 
House” was in full swing, and the beats 
pushed in to make the scene, as they say. 
A jukebox blared the beatniks’ Three Bs: 
Bach, Bartok and “Bird” (Cool Saxo- 
phonist Charlie Parker). Bongo drums 
pounded out broken rhythms from early 
afternoon to early morning. Folk singers 
plunked guitars. Far-out paintings dripped 
from the walls. Ancient, rump-ruptured 
couches, rescued from the city dump, 
decorated the floor, and in the center 
of the room stood an old claw-legged 
bathtub that could accommodate a cou- 
ple of good friends. On some evenings, 
Beatnik Author Lawrence Lipton, whose 
book, The Holy Barbarians, heralds ‘“Ven- 
ice West" as the new home of beatdom, 


read his cool poetry against a jazz back- 
ground. It was like crazy. 

Ashcan School. Crazier still were the 
neighbors, who complained that the bon- 
gos and other assorted beatnik activities 
were giving Venice a bad name. After 
police ruled only that Owner Matthews 
must have an entertainment license for 
the Gas House, the townspeople shud- 
dered, got their Venice Civic Union to 
fight the licensing. The beatniks sent for 
the Civil Liberties Union, and after gen- 
erously beautifying Venice’s alleys by 
painting vivid abstractions on garbage 
cans, got ready for battle. 

In Los Angeles’ antiseptic Police Facili- 
ties Building last week, the squares and 
the beats gathered for a hearing. In the 
corridors wandered Beatchick Julie Mere- 
dith, strumming her guitar and singing sad 
songs about love and artistry. Beatnik 
Lipton came equipped with a sheaf of 
poetry, which he readily recited: 


. . » Vawp it from 

The Housetops of Heaven, 

Gauguin, great soul, Holy Barbarian of 
Tahiti, 

Fling us a handful of love. Ride it, 

Carl Sandburg, stockyards Cowboy, 

Ride herd on the Realestateniks of 
Venice... 


The complainants’ case was simple 
enough. There was a 1933 hearse, for ex- 
ample, that the beatniks parked outside a 
nearby apartment house (“There are a lot 
of elderly people in that apartment build- 
ing that don’t feel very good anyway, and 
this bothered them’). A man declared 
that he saw beatniks drinking wine and 
beer, that he paid admission to attend a 
life class in the Gas House basement 
where a nude woman posed, and that 
he was propositioned by a homosexual. 
There were tales of lust, drink, and the 
strange sound of bongos emanating some- 
how from the sewers. 

Later, Man. The beatniks were wise 
enough to rest their case heavily on re- 
spectable—but not square—lawyer Mat- 
thews, angel of the Gas House. Defending 
his friends (and his investment, such as 
it is), he argued that the beatniks were 
really harmless. “The fundamental rule,” 
said he, “is “Thou shall not bug [ disturb | 
thy neighbor.’ And we have three dirty 
words: race, creed and color. I’m not 
going to regulate people's mores . . . not 
even the winos’.”” As for the sound of 
the bongos, Matthews confessed that he 
was helpless to stop it. “Sure bongo drums 
are loud, but my friends tell me that a 
bongo is a way of dissolving your antag- 
onisms toward other people.” 

Unable to dissolve them either, the po- 
lice recessed the hearings, indicated that 
it might be some time before they were 
ready to arrive at a decision on licensing 
the Gas House. As the squares hurried 
away nervously, Poet Lipton launched 
into another recitation: 


I hear America singing, 

Bam; roll on with Bam!... 

Aloha, do svidania, au revoir, goodbye, 
later, man, later. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





COLD WAR 
The Two Masks 


The news from the world’s diplomatic 
jousting grounds last week had all the un- 
settling quality of a hailstorm on a sunny 
day. In Europe, Dwight Eisenhower and 
Nikita Khrushchev, each in his own fash- 
ion, made a display of moderation in an- 
ticipation of their forthcoming exchange 
of visits. But in Washington representa- 
tives of the SEATO powers were grave- 
ly considering the most serious military 
threat their alliance had ever faced, and in 
Rio de Janeiro U.N. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold cut short a Latin 
American tour to fly back to New York 
for an emergency session of the U.N. 
Security Council. While Moscow burbled 
of a “thaw in the cold war,” new Commu- 
nist aggression in Laos had plunged Asia 
into a crisis that, unchecked, might broad- 
en, Korea-style, into a major conflict. 

What lay behind the two masks that 
Communism presented to the world last 
week? Some guessed that it was part of a 
global carrot-and-stick exercise, a maneu- 
ver planned in Moscow to befuddle the 
West and destroy its sense of strategic 
purpose. But many Western diplomats 
and intelligence agencies believed it more 
likely that Mao’s troublemaking had pure- 
ly Chinese roots. 

Old Obsession. Peking’s probes into 
India, according to this theory, were pri- 
marily designed to seal off rebellious Tibet 
from outside influences, specifically to pre- 
vent any more Tibetans from escaping 
to India and to exclude the Indian pil- 
grims and traders who have long been the 
chief source of news from the Roof of 
the World. In the process, Peking was also 
reinforcing its claim to fringe areas of 
India that Chinese maps have for many 
years shown as part of China. 

In Laos, where the year-old government 
of Premier Phoui Sananikone has taken 
an ever firmer pro-Western stance, Peking 
by this theory was driven by the same mo- 
tive that prompted its intervention in the 
Korean war: an obsession with the need 
for friendly, or, at worst, safely neutral 
buffer states on all its borders. With luck 
the Chinese could hope to topple Phoui’s 
government and force a more sympathetic 
regime into power; more modestly, they 
could almost certainly count on occupying 
Laos’ northern provinces, thus creating 
a “sanitized” zone on China’s southern 
frontier. 

Timeworn Device. When he sparked 
the attacks on India and Laos, Mao Tse- 
tung was clearly aware that he was cast- 
ing a thundercloud over the Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower meetings. Equally clearly, that 
suited him fine. Fact is that Peking does 
not like the prospect, however slim, of a 
major relaxation of the tensions between 
Russia and the West. For Mao still re- 
quires the cold fear of war hanging over 
the heads of his’650 million subjects to 
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© 1959 Washington Post 
“We Want To MELT THE Ice” 


help force the harsh realities of the Com- 
munist revolution down their throats. 
Peasant resistance to Mao’s rural com- 
munes, though chiefly passive, has reached 
proportions alarming to Peking: food, 
coal, steel and industrial production are 
sagging far below earlier boastful figures. 
And for all his claims that Red China is 
moving into an entirely new phase of hu- 
man development, Mao has found no oth- 
er way to whip up his unenthusiastic 
masses than the timeworn device em- 
ployed by every despot since the world 
began: border troubles, troop movements, 
and the bogeyman of foreign attack. 

So far, Russia's Khrushchev has treated 
Mao's troublemaking with something like 
the deliberate deafness of a dowager ignor- 


Peter Robinson 
GENERAL AMKHA 
Where time plays tricks. 





ing an irate truck driver. Moscow’s con- 
trolled press has given dutiful but ex- 
tremely restrained support to Peking’s 
goals in Laos; it has discreetly refrained 
from discussing the incursions into India 
at all. But at last week's end, Khrushchev 
announced that the day after he gets back 
to Moscow from the U.S., he will fly to 
Peking. When he gets there, he will either 
have to talk turkey to Mao or write off 
whatever hope he has of selling himself to 
the U.S. as a man of peace and friendship. 
For so long as Peking continues to disturb 
the peace of the world, the West is un- 
likely to be very impressed by Moscow's 
mask of moderation. 


LAOS 
Over the River 


In the steamy Laos capital of Vien- 
tiane early last week, Defense Secretary 
Phoumi Nosavan ‘bubbled with optimism 
over his army’s successes in combating 
Communist guerrilla attacks on the north- 
ern Laotian provinces of Phongsaly and 
Samneua. “In a month it will all be over,” 
he predicted, adding only as an after- 
thought, “unless there is an attack from 
North Viet Nam.” 

But time plays tricks in primitive Laos, 
where communications are so poor that 
reports from the provinces are often as 
deceptive as stars that are burned out and 
dead by the time their light finally reaches 
the earth. Fact was that 29 hours before 
Phoumi spoke an estimated 4,c00 fresh 
Communist troops, including North Viet- 
namese regulars, had come sweeping out 
of Viet Nam across the Nam Ma river 
into Samneua province. With their attack 
the situation in Laos changed from merely 
ugly to critical. 

Red & Green. Everywhere the Com- 
munist assault came as a stunning sur- 
prise. Until last week the village of Xieng 
Kho, a huddle of thatch-roofed huts stand- 
ing on spindly stilts deep in the Samneua 
jungle, had seemingly had little to fear. 
Xieng Kho’s garrison, dug in on a hillside 
above the village. consisted of 7o regulars 
of the royal Laotian army, 100 home 
guards and 25 counter-guerrillas who are 
called maguis by French-educated Lao- 
tians. For 25 miles along the western bank 
of the Nam Ma river, there were similar 
garrisons under the control of battalion 
headquarters at Muong Het. eight miles 
from the Vietnamese frontier. And they 
were backed up by six other battalions 
which had been rushed to the defense of 
Samneua province. 

The first flicker of uneasiness was 
aroused in the defenders of Xieng Kho 
when a night reconnaissance patrol went 
out and did not return. Toward dawn the 
next day, a sentry spotted some shadowy 
figures and fired warning shots. As he did 
so, a red flare blossomed in the night, and 
from three sides mortar shells rained down 
on the village and its entrenchments. As 
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the troops scrambled to their positions, 
they were raked by heavy fire from ma- 
chine guns and 57 mm. recoilless rifles. 

Finally, after a 15-minute pounding, a 
green flare lit the sky, and the barrage 
ceased. Communist infantrymen in force 
dashed 50 yds. closer to the beleaguered 
village, hit the dirt when a second red flare 
reopened the mortar barrage. With alter- 
nate barrages and infantry rushes, the at- 
tackers steadily closed in, got so near the 
entrenchments that the defenders could 
hear orders shouted in the Vietnamese, 
Thai and Kha dialects. Some of the enemy 
wore the olive drab uniforms of the North 
Viet Nam army; others the traditional 
ebony clothing that gives the name of 
Black Thai to the dissident border tribes. 

Pattern of Flight. In 2) hours it was 
all over. Their captain killed, the surviv- 
ing Laotian troops broke for the safety of 
the jungle. Three days later, 46 of the origi- 
nal rgs defenders of Xieng Kho straggled 
into the provincial capital of Samneua, 25 
miles distant as the crow flies. 

The pattern of flight at Xieng Kho was 
repeated all along the river. A single-engine 
Beaver plane loaded with grenades, small 
arms and munitions, which was squared 
off to land at the weedy Muong Het air- 
strip, was met by machine-gun fire, barely 
got back to report that Muong Het had 
also fallen. An entire royal Laotian bat- 
talion of some 700 men, plus 400 home 
guards, had been cut to pieces. 

As his outposts crumpled, 39-year-old 
Brigadier General Amkha Soukhavong, the 
Laotian army's regional commander, sat 
on the porch of his headquarters in Sam- 
neua City, peeling litchi nuts and staring 
morosely at the mildewed Roman Catholic 
church across the street. For French- 
trained General Amkha, who still holds 
the rank of captain in the French army, it 
was a nightmare war. What news of the 
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front he could get came from runners, a 
handful of Red prisoners and an endless 
stream of refugees:* women with babies, 
men burdened with mattresses and sewing 
machines, a ten-year-old boy toting a sub- 
machine gun that his father, an ex-home 
guard, had told him to return to the gov- 
ernment. To reach the area of a reported 
fight only 20 miles away in the jungle 
took Amkha’s troops nearly three days’ 
march. The wounded died where they fell, 
or were borne by litter, dugout canoe or 
oxcart only to reach the hospital with 
fatally gangrenous wounds. Matter-of- 
factly, General Amkha observed that he 
had been asking for U.S. helicopters for 
the past two years, had received none. 

Urgent Appeal. When the news of the 
defeat finally reached Vientiane, some- 
thing like panic seized the otiose Laotian 
government. Crown Prince Savang Vat- 
hana, 52, was speedily invested as Regent 
of Laos, taking over from his 74-year-old 
father, King Sisavong Vong, who abdicat- 
ed because he felt the country needed a 
younger and more energetic chief of state. 
At the risk of exposing the southern prov- 
inces of Laos to attacks from Communist 
guerrillas operating out of northern Thai- 
land, a fresh battalion of loyal troops was 
airlifted to threatened Samneua. And late 
in the week Laotian Foreign Minister 
Khampan Panya took a step that his gov- 
ernment had desperately hoped to avoid, 
directed an urgent appeal to the U.N. 
Cabled Khampan: “In face of this fagrant 
aggression, for which | North] Viet Nam 
must bear the entire responsibility .. . 
the Royal Laotian Government requests 
the prompt dispatch of a [U.N.] emer- 
gency torce. 

No Wire, No Trenches. At week’s end 
thousands of Communist invaders were 
being ferried across the Nam Ma river on 
rafts and rubber boats powered by out- 











board motors, and Red patrols pushed 
within seven miles of Samneua City, telling 
villagers that it was futile for them to flee 
to the provincial capital since it would be 
in Communist hands in a matter of days. 

General Amkha seemed to agree. To 
cheer up his downcast aides, he cracked: 
“IT am more afraid of Tokyo taxicabs than 
of the Communists.’ But his seven bat- 
talions, numbering more than 4,000 men 
were dispersed in the surrounding country- 
side. and he apparently had no intention of 
making a do-or-die stand in the city. “No 
barbed wire, no trenches,” he said. “With 
those you lock yourself in. We will retreat 
if attacked and then attack the enemy 
from the rear. This is not a war of fronts 

-we must be flexible.” Then. all opti- 
mism gone from his voice, he added, “They 
will attack in ten days at most ... We 
will do what we can.” 


CAMBODIA 
A Present for the King 


In their royal palace at Pnompenh one 
evening last week, Cambodia's King Noro- 
dom Suramarit and Queen Kossamak 
paused for a moment before leaving their 
private apartment behind the throne 
room. The acting protocol chief of the 
royal household, Prince Norodom Vakri- 
van, had just brought in a package new- 
ly arrived from Hong Kong. The accom- 
panying card said that it contained a “gift 
for the King and queen” from a U.S. 
engineering company that had helped 
build the 134-mile Cambodian-American 
Friendship Highway running from Pnom- 
penh to the seaport of Sihanoukville. 

Opening the parcel, the prince found a 
lacquer box. Inside it was another box 
tightly encircled by adhesive tape. The 
plump, balding King, 63, and his hand- 
some queen, 55, decided they could not 
wait for the unsealing, and left to meet 
with Cambodia’s delegation to the United 
Nations. They had scarcely reached the 
reception hall when the palace trembled 
as a bomb blasted the room they had just 
been in. Prince Vakrivan was blown apart; 
a palace servant was killed and four oth- 
ers seriously wounded. 

While the King and queen besought 
their faithful subjects to remain calm, 
Cambodian security police began an in- 
vestigation, soon announced that the card 
from the U.S. firm was fraudulent and a 
“crude attempt” to stir up anti-American 
sentiment. Who was guilty of the out- 
rage? Observers pointed out that neutral- 
ist Cambodia’s relations with its pro- 
Western neighbors, South Viet Nam and 
Thailand, were on the mend after several 
years of tension (True, March 16). Only 
one group stood to gain from chaos in 
Cambodia: the Communists. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


The Mixture as Before 


While thousands of police and security 
troops guarded the polls, 87% of South 
Viet Nam’s 7.328.000 voters last week 
cast their ballots for a new National As- 
sembly. The unsurprising winner; tough, 
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capable President Ngo Dinh Diem, 58 
whose sternly anti-Communist National 
Revolutionary Movement, aided by dis- 
qualification of some antigovernment can- 
didates, captured 78 seats in the 123-man 
Assembly. Six seats went to the non- 
Communist Left, and 39 “independents” 
were elected, but many of them—like the 
President’s strong-minded _ sister-in-law, 
Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu—are staunch 
supporters of the government, and prac- 
tically none oppose Diem’s pro-Western 
alignment. 


INDIA 
One of Those Weeks 


Not since the proud midnight twelve 
years ago when he became Prime Minister 
of newly independent India had Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, 69, gone through such black 
times. 

Wherever Nehru turned last week, India 
was in difficulties, and he was held ulti- 
mately responsible. On his nation’s north- 
ern frontier, Red Chinese invaders made a 
mockery of his cherished ideal of peaceful 
coexistence with Peking, and rumors flew 
of continued bloody skirmishes between 
Chinese and Indian patrols. In Calcutta, 
India’s largest city (pop. 4,000,000), 
Communist-led food riots raged into their 
fifth day as howling mobs stoned the 
police, burned ambulances, sacked food 
stores and police stations. By week's end 
27 rioters had been shot dead, and only 
the arrival of Indian army troops restored 
peace to the city. 

Even nature seemed to turn against 
Nehru; floodwaters swept down on the 
powerhouse of Bhakra Dam, showpiece 
of India’s economic-development program 
whose 740-ft. wall, when completed, will 
make it one of the world’s highest. As 


they sought to stave off ruin, U.S. Build- 
er Harvey Slocum and Indian engineers 
blamed each other for the catastrophe. 
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And from the Misamari refugee camp in 
the steaming jungles of Assam came bitter 
complaints of Indian neglect in the care of 
thousands of Tibetans who had fled the 
Red Chinese terror in their homeland. 
The refugees were reportedly crowded as 
many as 60 to a room, suffering from mal- 
nutrition, infected sores, malarial fevers 
and systematic looting by rapacious 
guards, Some had even given up in despair 
and returned to Communist-run Tibet. 

With these charges ringing in his ears, 
Nehru had a meeting in New Delhi with 
Tibet's exiled Dalai Lama, who gently but 
firmly insisted on taking his country’s case 
to the United Nations even though Neh- 
ru’s government refused to sponsor or 
support him. 

Coldly Cruel. The worst furor of all 
broke when the New Delhi Statesman 
headlined the shocking news that India’s 
popular and able army chief of staff, Gen- 
eral K. S. Thimayya, had handed in his 
resignation. The reason: months of inces- 
sant bickering, especially about promo- 
tions in the armed forces, between Thi- 
mayya and the civilian Minister of De- 
fense, crotchety, Mephistophelean Krishna 
Menon. 

Press and public opinion erupted. Krish- 
na Menon, 62, is so oblivious of his 
own mistakes and so coldly cruel about 
the mistakes of others that even his well- 
wishers frequently find him intolerable. 
The fact that he had apparently precipi- 
tated strife in the high command at a 
time when India might be facing battle 
with Red China set off loud demands that 
he be sacked. The Hindustan Times pro- 
claimed: “Krishna Menon must go!’ The 
Indian Express called Menon “pre-emi- 
nently the guilty man.” 

When Nehru rose in Parliament to 
make his statement, the House was 
packed, hushed and expectant. But the 
M.P.s quickly discovered that, in one 
thing, the Prime Minister is completely 
predictable: he stands by his friends, no 
matter what. The uproar in the armed 
forces, said Nehru airily, was a trifling 
matter concerning the promotion of a 
single unnamed major general to the rank 
of lieutenant general. Under the circum- 
stances, he said, Thimayya’s resignation 
»emed to me not the right thing at all. 
I advised him to withdraw it, and he 
accepted my advice.” Then, as M.P.s 
sputtered and Krishna Menon leaned back 
comfortably, his legs crossed and his silver 
mane cushioned on a green upholstered 
bench, Nehru concluded with a ringing 
tribute to Menon’s “great energy and en- 
thusiasm.” He did not bother to explain 
why, in the midst of the worst military 
crisis in Indian history, he still planned to 
send Menon off to New York to employ 
his great energy as head of India’s U.N. 
delegation. 

Pale & Haggard. The week's events did 
not augur well for Nehru’s interview at 
New Delhi airport with General Moham- 
med Ayub Khan, the strongman leader of 
Pakistan, which used to be the only na- 
tion that Indian leaders could be said to 
hate, and the only one—until Red China 
—that independent India had fought. The 




















GENERAL Ayvus & NEHRU 
Cherished ideal v. harsh fact. 


two heads of state discussed “matters of 
mutual interest” for nearly two hours, and 
parted with a great show of amity. Said 
General Ayub: “I, as a military man, can 
foresee one danger, and that is, if we go 
on squabbling in this way and do not 
resolve our problems, we shall be defeated 
in detail. History tells us this is how inva- 
sions have always come to this subconti- 
nent.” Nehru said nothing for the record 
but reporters noted that when he arrived 
in his black Cadillac, he looked pale and 
haggard, and his heavy-lidded eyes sug- 
gested a sleepless night. When he left, he 
seemed far happier and brighter, It was 
the one grace note in a week of sour 
discord. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
The Side Effects 


In every capital Dwight Eisenhower 
touched on his European tour, his appear- 
ance had its side effects. 

In Bonn, Ike’s 23-hour stay was a po- 
litical windfall for canny old Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and his Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party. German Socialists dourly 
noted the President's airport remark that 
“in my country the name Adenauer has 
come to symbolize the determination of 
the German people to remain strong and 
free,” complained that it was interference 
in German politics. The pollsters predicted 
that Adenauer’s electoral strength would 
soar; it was bitter medicine for der Alte’s 
enemies, who predicted his political down- 
fall three months ago during the tussle 
with Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard. 

The Overgenial Host. In London, 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan also 
reaped a political fortune from Ike’s visit, 
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and in Britain, where a general election is 
looming, the fact was particularly per- 
tinent. Playing the genial host far more 
actively than was strictly necessary, wily 
Harold capitalized on his opportunity to 
the utmost. Although the Queen's repre- 
sentative, the Earl of Gosford, was on 


hand as a symbol of the head of state to 
greet Eisenhower at the airport, it was 


the Prime Minister who suavely climbed 
into the limousine to Ike's first 
triumphal tour of London. And on tele- 
vision with his famous guest, Macmillan 
took advantage of the fact that Ike could 
do little other than nod politely as the 
Prime Minister dropped debonair refer- 
with Khrushchev 
tariffs on woolen 


share 


ences to his own visit 
British distaste for U.S. 
goods and a clutch of other matters like- 
ly to convince British voters that good 
old Harold was the man to support. In 
the Evening Standard next day, Randolph 
Churchill sourly commented: “It was a 
fascinating experience last night to see 
the Prime Minister on TV with his cam- 
paign manager . ” 

Though Labor Party leaders doughtily 
tried to shrug it off, most British pundits 
agreed that Ike’s visit had carried Mac- 
millan to a new crest of popularity, and 
Macmillan himself pointedly into 
a huddle with Tory Party leaders to dis- 
early election. At week's end 
dates as early as Oct. 8 were being widely 
rumored in London. 

Silence on the Right. Most important 
side effects of all came in Paris. On the 
Algeria, which occu- 
pied more than one-third of Ike's talks 
with De Gaulle, the French President gave 
his outline of a new plan to settle the 
rebellion. Leaks had it that De Gaulle 
would propose elections for a new Algerian 
assembly and executive with whom nego- 
tiations on Algeria’s political future would 


went 


cuss an 


crucial question of 


be conducted. The plan would not require 
a rebel cease-fire as a precondition to a 
settlement, leaving this open in the hope 
that public opinion in Algeria would by 
itself force the rebels to stop fighting. 
Though De Gaulle did not use the 
phrase that 
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“self-determination seemed 





clearly his meaning. Such a development 
would be anathema to French rightists 
who have loudly insisted on complete “in- 
tegration” of Algeria into France and who 
so far, have been able to veto any more lib- 
eral solution to the rebellion. But last week 
with all Paris caught up in enthusiasm 
for Ike and convinced—overoptimistical- 
ly—that Ike had promised U.S. support to 
De Gaulle’s new 


plan, rightist outcries 


were uncharacteristically restrained. 


WEST GERMANY 
Twenty Years After 


‘I do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people,’ 
Britain's Edmund 








said Burke 175 years 
ago. Last week, on the 20th anniversary 
of the day that Nazi tanks rolled into 


western Poland and lit the flames of World 
War II, many of the political and in- 
tellectual leaders of West Germany, ig- 
noring Burke's admonition, soberly indict- 
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Old acquaintance not forgot. 


ed themselves and all their countrymen. 

‘This was the beginning of the descent 
into the abyss,” said the Frankfurter Neue 
Presse in a special issue commemorating 
September 1939. “We and not Hitler 
that is the nagging part of our 
memories.” declared the Deutsche Zeitung 
“Before history we are responsible, too 
because Hitler came to power by the par- 
liamentary route and received overwhelm- 
ing majorities in all the plebiscites, was 
met everywhere with frenetic cheers.” 
Wrote the weekly Die Zeit: “We want to 
say it clearly: Germany has sinned against 
Poland.’ 

In this chorus of self-accusation, no 
voice carried so much weight as that of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. In a na- 
tionwide radio address, Adenauer offered 
deep expressions of regret to “the likable 
Polish people.’ admitted that “Hitler Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union invaded Po- 
land and cruelly destroyed it.” But to- 
day's Germany, he insisted, “is quite an- 
other Germany from that under Hitler 

. It is therefore that I say from deep 
conviction that this Germany, the new 
Germany, will some day be a good neigh- 
bor of Poland. 

In Poland, where anti-German 
still runs high and subservience to Mos- 
cow remains a law of life, the only audi- 
ble answer to all these German overtures 
was a snarl of Communist fury. Standing 


alone 


feeling 


in a drizzling rain to address an anniver- 
sary gathering of 20.000 people, Poland’s 
Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz that 
Adenauer hopes to drive a wedge between 
Poland and the Soviet Union.” As for 
Adenauer’s claim that Germany’s final re- 
pudiation of Hitler was demonstrated by 
German cheers last week for Dwight 
Eisenhower, “the victorious army leader 
against Hitler's Germany that, said 
Cyrankiewicz, was so much eyewash. The 
Germans who cheered Ike. he snapped 
bitterly, no doubt included “many of our 
old acquaintances . . . experts on gassing 
and punitive expeditions.’ 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Enforcers 

Like big city cops all the way from Man- 
hattan to police in once placid 
Amsterdam being run ragged by 
teen-age punks. Dressed in juvenile de- 
linquency’s international uniform—leather 
jacket and blue jeans—Amsterdam’s long- 
haired nozem* liked to roar around the 
city’s central Dam Square on souped-up 


cried 


Tokyo 
were 


motorcye les scaring tourists, ¢ hasing pret- 
ty girls and disrupting traffic. Time and 
again police squads charged gangs of no- 
sem with batons and sabers swinging; the 
nozem continued to flourish, and nozempie 
kijken—watching the became a 
popular evening pastime in Amsterdam. 
Delighted with their growing audiences, 
the nozem recently began to extend their 
activities into one of Amsterdam's chief 
tourist attractions—the legalized red-light 


nosem 


Hebrew 


extension 


From the nesem, a ring in a 





nose, and, by a handsome fellow 





ing brains, morals or character 
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district, occupying a network of 17th cen- 
tury streets around Dam Square. While 
police fumed impotently, the mozem 
ranged up and down, heckling tourists on 
the prowl, making fun of the prostitutes, 
sometimes even smashing the big bay 
windows in which the girls display them- 
selves. To avoid trouble, tourists began to 
stay away from the district; prostitution 
and pimping reventes fell accordingly. 

Fortnight ago the Amsterdam under- 
world, outraged by declining dividends, 
took matters into its own hands, dis- 
patched a flying squad of 50 musclemen, 
who set upon a gang of mozem out on 
a heckling foray and administered profes- 
sional beatings all around. The same eve- 
ning Amsterdam's police commissioner got 
a telephone call from the city’s leading 
racketeer, Willem (‘Fat Steak”) Wage- 
naar. Said Fat Steak: “If you can’t keep 
order in our district, we'll take over. Keep 
your police at home; we'll fix the nozem.” 
Bubbling with official indignation, the 
commissioner flatly rejected Fat Steak’s 
offer. But last week idle Amsterdamers 
out for a spot of nozem watching found 
remarkably little to look at. Those nosem 
who did appear in Dam Square spent their 
evenings in subdued conversation—and in 
the red-light district there was not 
nozem to be seen. 


YEMEN 


The Imam's Peace 

When the fierce old Imam of Yemen 
clumped off to Rome five months ago to 
treat his arthritis, rheumatism, heart trou- 
ble (and reportedly drug addiction), all 
the malcontents produced by his eleven 
years of absolute rule thought they saw 
their chance. No sooner was the Imam 
gone than his troops mutinied, his cour- 
tiers began to intrigue, and tribal chief- 
tains began to fight out their ancient 
grudges against each other. Swayed by 
Egyptian advice, the Imam’s bumbling 
caretaker son, Crown Prince Badr, unsuc- 
cessfully tried to buy off the dissidents 
by promising “reforms”—the appoint- 
ment of a representative council, more 
army pay and promotions. 

To some pundits it appeared that 
Yemen's loose, 18-month-old “federation” 
with Nasser’s United Arab States had at 
last begun to undermine the foundations 
of the Imam’s medieval theocracy. But 
they were reckoning without the Imam. 
Bustling back to his Red Sea domain with 
a shipload of wives and concubines, the 
Sword of Islam flashed commandingly. 
“T swear by Allah,” he proclaimed from 
his palace balcony in the sun-charred sea- 
port of Hodeida, “that I shall behead 
every black and every white whenever a 
complaint is lodged. There have been mis- 
deeds—by hooligans and_ vainglorious 
fools and .. . agents of the Christians. 
Gold has been found in the possession of 
some of these culprits { jeers]. Allah be 
praised, they are now in my _ grasp 
| cheers]. Some of them will have their 
heads cut off, others their legs and hands.” 

Responding to these familiar tones, 
tribal chieftains and courtiers came flock- 
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Tue Imam oF YEMEN 
Allch be praised, off with their heads. 


ing to Hodeida to make their obeisance. 
The inept Prince Badr was let off with 
nothing worse than a rebuke for his lack 
of toughness, but the Yemeni radio 
stopped’ broadcasting army _ officers’ 
speeches, and not a word more was heard 
about any reforms. And last week came 
reports that, true to his promise, the 
Imam had ordered the decapitation of 
one of his subjects and the amputation 
of the left hand and right foot of 15 
others, in punishment for the murder of 
a high official last June. Clearly, the 
Imam’'s particular brand of peace was 
about to return to Arabia Felix. 


TURKEY 
Sergeants on Trial (Contd.) 


A month ago, when two U.S. sergeants 
stationed in Turkey charged that they had 
been tortured by Turkish cops who ac- 
cused them of black marketing in cur- 
rency, the ensuing uproar set official swivel 
chairs spinning in three capitals. The 
sergeants’ charges, and their detention 
along with two other U.S. noncoms also 
charged with black marketing, brought 
U.S. Ambassador Fletcher Warren hus- 
tling back to the U.S. from Turkey for 
hush-hush consultations with the State 
Department (True, Aug. 24). From Paris, 
NATO's General Lauris Norstad dis- 
patched a team of crack investigators 
headed by Major General Joseph Carroll, 
sometime FBI man, to find out just what 
was going on at NATO's southeastern 
headquarters in Izmir, the station at 
which the four sergeants were serving. 
Under NATO prodding. Izmir’s Public 
Prosecutor even launched his own inves- 
tigation into the brutality charges. 

Last week, at the trial of the sergeants 
in Izmir’s humid, jampacked courthouse, 
there was little public evidence that all 


this display of official activity had yet 
brought anyone much closer to the truth. 

The Ring. First prosecution witness 
was burly, mustached Izmir Police In- 
spector Yilmaz Capin. Specifically asked 
by Judge Celal Varol about any rough 
stuff during the arrests. Capin denied 
beating anyone. At this point. a Turkish 
civilian, Sureya Eslek, on trial with the 
Americans, leaped to his feet and called 
Capin a liar, crying, “I was beaten!” 
After testifying that he “watched” one il- 
legal exchange of curreney through a win- 
dow, which reperters subsequently discov- 
ered to be opaque. Policeman Capin 
grumpily sat down, spent the rest of the 
day glaring at Defendant Eslek and open- 
ing and closing his fist in a way that 
inexorably drew the prisoners’ attention 
to his giant signet ring. 

Defense Attorney Sahap Gursel elo- 
quently pleaded for dismissal of the case. 
His grounds: the nature of the arrests 
violated the NATO status-of-forces agree- 
ment, which specifies that offenders shall 
be confronted with accusing witnesses, 
have the right to get in touch with their 
consular officials, and be brought to 
speedy trial. 

Denying the dismissal request, Judge 
Varol announced that the next session of 
the slow-motion trial would be Sept. 12, 
then slapped a ban on further reporting 
of the proceedings in the Turkish press. 
Meanwhile, all signs were that, whatever 
the status-of-forces agreement might say, 
U.S. consular officials had shown little in- 
terest in getting in touch with the four 
sergeants. During the testimony, Sergeant 
Dale McCuistion, the chief defendant, an- 
grily blurted that a fellow serviceman’s 
Turkish wife, who had been with Mc- 
Cuistion at the time of his arrest, had not 
appeared in court because “the American 
consul gave her a U.S. visa and let her get 
out of Turkey.” Infuriated by the charge, 
for which McCuistion offered no sup- 
porting evidence, U.S. consul in Izmir, 
Miss Patricia Byrne, cornered McCuistion 
after the session and said: “I think you're 
pretty slimy to say a thing like that.” 
“It's true,” replied McCuistion, where- 
upon the other three prisoners chimed in 
to ask why Consuls Byrne or Donald 
Eddy had not come to talk with them 
during the past four weeks. Replied Con- 
sul Byrne: the U.S. military establish- 
ments are big enough to take care of four 
sergeants. 

Undispelled Doubts. Among the re- 
criminations flying in both Turkey and 
the U.S. was a story that the torture 
charges had been trumped up by a U.S. 
officer assigned to NATO headquarters in 
Izmir and involved, at least by failing to 
denounce them, in McCuistion’s alleged 
black-market activities. To anyone famil- 
iar with the widespread currency black 
marketing practiced both by Turks and 
foreigners resident in Turkey, this story 
was not implausible. But so long as U.S. 
and Turkish authorities persisted in be- 
having as though the whole affair was 
none of the public’s business, there would 
be public doubts that justice was being 
done in Izmir. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Ibiam Affair 


Pulling into the neat new mining town 
of Chingola (pop. 23,000) in Northern 
Rhodesia’s booming copper belt fortnight 
ago, the white chauffeur turned to his 
three passengers—two white, one black— 
and cheerfully asked: “How about a 
beer?” Shaking his head, courtly, white- 
haired Sir Francis Akanu Ibiam, famed 
Nigerian physician and president of the 
University College of Ibadan, turned to 
his white companions and said smilingly: 
“As a churchman, I'd love a cup of tea.” 
Together with the driver the three men 
got out of their car and entered a nearby 
café. And there the proprietor promptly 
ordered Sir Francis out with the curt 
statement: “We do not serve Africans.” 

Across the Central African Federation, 
an uneasy amalgam of the British terri- 
tories of Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
and overwhelmingly black Nyasaland, 
news of the “Ibiam Affair’ (first reported 
not by Sir Francis but by his indignant 
chauffeur) spread swiftly. It was the lat- 
est and most dramatic in a series of racial 
incidents produced by the Central Africa 
government’s campaign to win admit- 
tance to restaurants, hotels and cafés for 
“civilized” Africans. Unwilling to accept 
the political unpopularity that would 
come with legislation against discrimina- 
tion, the government has confined its ac- 
tion to public appeals to hotels and café 
owners. These have failed, because the 
proprietors, whose trade is mainly white. 
hold that voluntarily serving Africans 
would be economic suicide. 

Last week signs were that the snub de- 
livered to Sir Francis, knighted in 1951 
for his outstanding career as a medical 
missionary of the Church of Scotland, 
was likely to do more to undermine dis- 
crimination in Central Africa’s public es- 
tablishments than all the government's 
appeals. Said the Salisbury Evening 
Standard: “Sir Francis is one of Africa's 
most noted sons. There are few in this 
country who should not raise their hats 
to him. The incident is a disgrace.” And 
from the Federation’s Premier, burly Sir 
Roy Welensky, came a personal apology 
to Sir Francis and a pointed reminder to 
his race-conscious fellow whites: “We can- 
not expect the world to treat us with any 
great respect so long as we hand out this 
kind of treatment to our visitors.” 


SOMALIA 
Birth Pangs 


High and dry on the sun-blasted north- 
eastern horn of Africa hangs a backward, 
poverty-stricken strip of land inhabited 
by leopards, crocodiles and some 1,300,- 
ooo camel- and goat-herding nomads. 
Back in the roth century after the British, 
French and Italians helped themselves in 
imperial fashion to slices of the coast 
bordering Ethiopia, this desert patch was 
known as Italian Somaliland. In Musso- 
lini’s heyday it became a bridgehead for 
his conquest of Italian East Africa. Now 
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Pierre Bovlat 
ABDULLAHI Issa 


Hang onto your scarves, boys. 


after years of somnolence, it is back in the 
news—once again as a trouble spot. The 
Italians, who kept postwar control of 
their onetime colony under a temporary 
U.N. trusteeship. due to wind up at the 
end of 1960, have announced that So- 
malia may become independent any time 
the Somalis like. 

The man who stands to become the 
father of this unprepossessing new coun- 
try is handsome young (37) Premier 
Abdullahi Issa, and last week he was wor- 
ried as only a prospective father can be. 
It was not just that the Italian govern- 
ment has been providing half Somalia's 
income. There was also the difficulty that, 
though camels are Somalia's chief source 
of wealth, much of the Somali nomads’ 
grazing lands lie over the border in Ethi- 
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opia. To the frustrated disgust of Somali 
nationalists, moreover, French Somaliland 
voted last year to stay in the French 
Community, and the French, determined 
to hang onto their profitable Djibouti rail 
line to the interior, have made common 
cause with the Ethiopians against the 
dream of an independent Greater Somalia 
made up of all the territories occupied by 
Somali tribes. Last July President Charles 
De Gaulle himself stopped off in Dji- 
bouti on his way from Paris to Mada- 
gascar to announce firmly: “France is 
here and intends to stay.” 

Greater or Little. A leader with a taste 
for loud ties but moderate policies, Issa 
prodded the Italians into their promise of 
early independence. But then Haji Mo- 
hammed Hussein. an oldtime nationalist 
rabble-rouser whose oratory once made So- 
malis whip off their scarves in frenzy and 
fling them into the air, arrived back in 
Mogadiscio from four years’ self-imposed 
exile as one of Nasser’s Cairo broadcasters. 
Almost at once Haji Mohammed formed 
a Greater Somali League to rival Issa’s 
Somali Yeuth League, and charged that 
Issa favored a Little Somalia, contined to 
Italian Somaliland, because he feared his 
Hawiya tribe would be swamped in a state 
that brought 3,000,000 Somalis together. 
On the eve of showdown elections last 
spring, Haji Mohammed was refused per- 
mission to lead a parade of his partisans 
in Mogadiscio. “The blood is on the 
government's head if blood is spilled,” he 
cried, Next day Haji Mohammed was ar- 
rested, two of his followers died and 16 
more were hurt in rioting. 

Peaceful or Violent. In the election, 
Issa’s forces won 83 out of go parlia- 
mentary seats. But Haji Mohammed's 
oratory had its effects: no Somali poli- 
tician any longer dared publicly oppose a 
union of all the Somali people. Last week, 
working anxiously to keep Somali scarves 
on, Issa put through a legislative resolu- 
tion asking the Italians for independence 
“as soon as possible.” He also announced 
formation of a new Pan-Somali National 
Movement, with representatives from So- 
malia, British Somaliland, French Somali- 
land, and the Somali-speaking provinces 
of Ethiopia and Kenya—but pledged to 
seek Somali unity by “legal and peaceful 
means.” Hard on the heels of these acts, 
Issa brought Haji Mohammed and 40 fol- 
lowers to trial in Mogadiscio’s white, one- 
story Court of Assizes, on charge of in- 
citing disobedience to law and stirring up 
“class,” ie., tribal, hatred. Two Italians 
took charge of the defense, because, an 
official explained, “there are no Somali 
lawyers extant.” 

At week's end, with things momentarily 
in hand, Premier Issa prepared to fly to 
New York to appear before the U.N. in a 
final effort to press a settlement of his 
sticky territorial dispute with Ethiopia, 
preferably through a referendum in the 
Somali grazing lands. “We are not opti- 
mistic,” he said. “Ethiopia has tried for 
years to avoid a solution. But it is essen- 
tial that we have a solution before we 
become independent.” 
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Could your family keep their home 
if you weren’t around? 


A MONY Mortgage Protection Policy can guarantee 


your family the money to pay off the mortgage 


If you're like most of us, there’s 
only one way you can guarantee that 
your family could keep their home, 
even if you weren't around. 

How? Through life insurance. Isn’t 
that costly? Not when you have a 
MONY Mortgage Protection Policy. 
Let’s suppose you're 30 years old 
and have a $15,000 6° mortgage, 
requiring monthly payments for 20 
years. A MONY Mortgage Protec- 


tion Policy—to cover the outstand- 
ing principal—comes to considerably 
less than $2 per week. 


MONY’s free, illustrated booklet 


shows how easily you can guarantee 


your family a home instead of an un- 


paid mortgage. It also suggests ways 
to choose a home so that you get 
better value and a safer investment. 


Send coupon for your copy. 


x 
Mowa O- New Worx won. > 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y 
Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 





For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans, MOMY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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FORECLOSED? 
MONY, Dept. T-99 
Broadway at 55th St | 
New York 19, N. Y 


Please send free copy of MON Y's 
“Your House Forever... OR 
FORECLOSED?" 
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ARGENTINA 


Presidential Surrender 

The dispute in Argentina was between 
two factions of the army, and the issue 
last week was the place in Argentine life of 
the one-fifth of the citizenry who still 
stick stubbornly to the ideas and person 
of Juan Perén. Army Commander in Chief 
General Carlos Toranzo Montero, 57, 
headed the faction that sees the army's 
1955 anti-Peron revolution imperiled by 
Peronista. coddlers in the government. 
Opposing him, on grounds of preserving 
military discipline and political neutrali- 
ty, was War Secretary Elbio Carlos Anaya, 
70, a retired cavalry general. 

Quickly the lines tightened into Pres- 
ident Arturo Frondizi’s worst crisis. Tough 
old Anaya fired General Toranzo, named 
a new commander in chief, jammed the 
government palace with loyalist machine- 
gunners. For his part, General Toranzo 
took over the twelve-square-block Army 
Mechanical School in south Buenos Aires, 
reinstated himself as commander in chief, 
manned the school with 1,200 soldiers, 
surrounded it with barricades of munici- 
pal busses, five blocks deep. Garrisons in 
Cérdoba,- Mar del Plata and elsewhere 
pledged loyalty to the rebel regime. Ar- 
gentina suddenly had two army command- 
ers in chief and the prospect of civil war. 

At 1:20 one morning last week a 
screeching motorcade brought President 
Frondizi to the government palace. The 
showdown had finally come: Did the Pres- 
ident or such ultimatum makers as To- 
ranzo rule Argentina? At 3 a.m., 60 tanks 
rolled out of the pro-government base at 
Campo de Mayo, 18 miles northwest of 
Buenos Aires, with orders to attack the 


rebel GHQ. At this point, Frondizi 
stepped in—and caved in. He stopped 
the tanks 50 blocks from their objective 
and invited Anaya to resign. Voice broken 
but spirit unbending, Anaya answered: 
“I did not ask to be appointed. If you 
want, you may dismiss me.” 

Emissaries from the President, among 
them powerful Economics Minister Alva- 
ro Alsogaray and retired General Rodolfo 
Larcher, rushed to the Mechanical School. 
At 4:30 a.m., Rebel Chief Toranzo 
emerged from his barricaded headquar- 
ters, went to negotiate with Frondizi. 
Dealing with each other like two equal 
powers, the President of Argentina and 
the general agreed on a 24-hour truce. 
Frondizi reportedly twice offered to resign 
in Toranzo’s favor, but the general re- 
fused. When Toranzo emerged, he said: 
‘I am very satisfied.” He had won: Anaya 
was fired, replaced by General Larcher, a 
veteran of four years in Perén’s jails. 

The new Secretary's first act was to 
reinstate Toranzo as commander in chief. 
Once more, Frondizi survived by sacrific- 
ing position and supporters. Muttered 
Alsogaray: “A terrible episode.” 


CUBA 
Turning Tough 


Career Diplomat Philip Wilson Bonsal 
took on his new post as U.S. Ambassador 
to Cuba last February full of high hopes 
and the desire to “get to know Fidel 
Castro personally.” He at first counseled 
patience with Castro’s erratic behavior. 
But for the past three months, while U.S. 
citizens were arrested by whim and the 
$850 million U.S. investment in Cuba 
was threatened with confiscatory decrees, 





Associcted Press 


TANKs IN BueNos Atres Movinc To Attack ReBELts’ GHQ 
At the moment of showdown, the leader stepped in—and caved in. 
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Ambassador Bonsal has found himself in 
a diplomatic vacuum, unable to get in 
even once to present his views to Castro, 
Last week, his own patience gone, Bonsal 
finally forced a meeting with Castro by 
announcing that he was off to Washing- 
ton next week for what the State Depart- 
ment called “more than routine consulta- 
tions,” é.e., to work out a stiff new U.S. 
policy on Cuba during a pointedly long 
absence from Havana. 

Bonsal’s strategy is the same that he 
used effectively in 1956 as ambassador to 
Colombia to show his coolness toward 
then-Dictator Gustavo Rojas  Pinilla: 
letting the snubs fall on a mere chargé 
d'affaires. Just as Castro learned Bonsal’s 
plans, a Washington News editorial re- 
printed in Havana drove home the mes- 
sage: “There is a point where patient 
tolerance becomes obsequious humility.” 

The two men met for dinner at the 
home of Minister of State Raul Roa, and 
talked until 2:30 a.m. Bonsal had sore 
topics to fire away at, including 1) fair 
compensation for the $300 million in 
U.S. sugar holdings now facing expropria- 
tion, 2) the 21% rate slash forced on the 
$272 million U.S.-controlled-Cuban Elec- 
tric Co., and 3) the 87 U.S. citizens 
arrested over the past eight months. 

An evening of overdue negotiations did 
not add up to any real change in the 
revolution’s anti-U.S, slant. Sticking to 
the new tough line, the State Department 
last week decided to lift the citizen- 
ship of a key Castro aide, Ohio-born 
Major William Morgan (Time, Aug. 24), 
on the grounds that he is a member of 
a foreign army. Similar action against 
about a dozen other U.S.-born Castro 
soldiers will follow. 


CANADA 
Le Chef Is Dead 


Maurice LeNoblet Duplessis, the Pre- 
mier of Quebec, scorned the taking of 
bids on public works as “disguised hypoc- 
risy,”’ and bestowed stretches of highway 
to qualified areas (i.e., they voted right) 
in the fashion of a feudal lord. He set 
elections for Wednesdays, day of devotion 
to St. Joseph, his patron saint, and went 
faithfully to 6 a.m. Mass at the Quebec 
City Roman Catholic basilica, while his 
bodyguard, a Protestant, waited impas- 
sively in the rear of the church. Neither 
the man nor his government could have 
happened anywhere but in Quebec. 

Well born and well educated, he waited 
until he was 33 to take his first fling at 
running for the legislative assembly, then 
lost. There was little losing after that. 
Duplessis represented Trois Riviéres in 
the assembly from 1927 until his death 
last week. He was Quebec’s premier for 
five terms, longer than any other man. 

Many of Duplessis’ civil-rights policies 
would have been incredible anywhere else 
in North America: the notorious Padlock 
Law for political groups he deemed “Com- 
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Pilots call it...(anrd so will you!) 


“The world’s most advanced jetliner! 


Already, more than 500 pilots have flown the Douglas DC-8 
Jetliner. Here’s how they feel about the world’s most modern 
jetliner: “It’s in the DC tradition, and that’s good enough 
for me”... “Remarkable approach and stability character- 
istics” ... “I’ve flown them all and this is it!” 

As a DC-8 passenger, you'll share their enthusiasm, You'll 
appreciate the many Douglas innovations. And you'll rely 
on the DC experience that has made Douglas the most 
popular aircraft in aviation. 

Make a date with the DC-8, world’s most advanced jetliner! 
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These world-famous airlines will soon fly you almost ony- 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
More airlines have chosen the DC-8 than any other jetliner! 
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greatest power on earth 


Brainpower! 
Manpower staffs our plants and offices. Horsepower 

turns our turbines, speeds our wheels. Machinepower produces 
our goods... builds bridges, roads, pipelines. But 


none could exist without that greatest energy 


of all... Brainpower! 
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From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY— NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS yah 


S$. Tennessee Gas Pipeline Compony * Tennessee Gos and Oil Company + Boy Petroleum Compony 
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Duncan Cameron—Capital Preis Service 
DuPLessis 
A chat, a look, a wordless appeal. 


munist,” his harassment of Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, the brutal record of his tough 
provincial cops in labor disputes. Du- 
plessis was sometimes at odds with high 
Catholic churchmen, but in rural areas, 
Le Chef, le pére, and the preservation 
of the faith were indivisible. 

Endlessly he defended “provincial au- 
tonomy.” But  Duplessis’ continuing 
squabble with Canada’s federal govern- 
ment over tax apportionment, his refus- 
al to let the Trans-Canada Highway go 
through Quebec, his refusal to allow Que- 
bec universities to accept sorely needed 
federal grants, made much sense in French 
Canada. Quebec, over the eventful 200 
years since England’s Wolfe beat France's 
Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, has 
kept its identity, even prospered as a 
French enclave in the continent of les 
Anglais and the Yankees. A major reason 
was just this sort of cohesive orneriness. 

The trip he made last week was the 
kind Duplessis took often, and carried off 
well, at once political fence mending and 
approving official inspection of Quebec’s 
industrial progress, which he had earnest- 
ly nourished. Boarding a Dakota, he flew 
north over the bleak vastness of the north- 
ern Ungava district to Schefferville (pop. 
1,630, an iron-mine company town). Re- 
laxed and joking, the premier and friends 
toured the great. red-dust-laden, open-pit 
ore mine. During a break, Duplessis and a 
companion chatted in an office building. 
The premier was idly looking out a win- 
dow when he wheeled unsteadily toward 
his companion with a wordless appeal in 
his eyes, obviously ill. Plagued for years 
with diabetes, he had suffered a cerebral 
hemorrhage, the first of four that were to 
strike him in 24 hours. This week Pre- 
mier Duplessis was dead. at 69. 
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The Nation's Top Home Builder 
John F. Long, President 
John F. Long Home Builder, Inc., Phoenix, Arizona 


“T know our whole organization is happier and 
gets more work done in less time as a result of 
Dale Carnegie training. It has given our super- 
visors and foremen the confidence to solve 
problems at their own level. This frees our ex- 
ecutives to think and plan further ahead. I cer- 
tainly want all the men we move up to take the 
Course. 1 know what it can do for them.” 





Benjamin Blackford, President 

The National Bank and Trust Company of 

Fairfield County, Stamford, Conn. 

“Our aim is to develop people so they can work 
with and through their associates in their every- 
day assignments. This is a major benefit for our 
men who take the Dale Carnegie Course. The by- 
product is an esprit de corps that comes when 
they discover what wonderful people they work 
with.” 





Charles W. Staab, Executive Vice-President 
and Business Manager 
The Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Our executives must know how to get their 
ideas across through the spoken word. Self- 
confidence, the ability to make decisions, and 
the practice of good human relations principles 
are the key traits which our men develop 
through the Dale Carnegie Course.” 











Thomas C, Burrows, 
General Sales Manager 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 


“We keep our eyes on men who 
show they realize there is more to 
our business than the mechanics of 
its operation. They get the ‘feel’ of 
our markets, and can transmit. it to 
us. They work tactfully, yet effec- 
tively, with our customers. Dale 
Carnegie training helps anyone 
develop these qualities and thus 
improve his personal and business 
abilities.” 


Executives tell how 


3 basic 


factors 


determine who gets 
promoted... 


the move-ahead man must have job knowledge 
plus human relations skills 


These executives know from personal 
experience the scope and complexity of 
the biggest problem facing American 
business today. 

It is the need for management men 
who have something more than a thor- 
ough knowledge of the job. They must 
have the ability to deal with people, 
handle authority, and make decisions 
with confidence. 

In defining what they look for in men 
to be groomed for promotion these 
executives, each of whom has had Dale 
Carnegie training, agree upon three 
fundamentals: 

1. The ability to motivate others. You need 
more than job knowledge to insure 
smooth teamwork. Tact and persuasive- 
ness are invaluable whenever and wher- 
ever you deal with people. Their willing- 
ness to carry out instructions and work 
with you stems from your knowing how 
to get along with them. 

2. The ability to express yourself and sell 
your ideas. Your success or failure can 
depend on your skill in speaking effee- 
tively. Your soundest, most valuable 
thinking can be useless unless you 
express it clearly and enthusiastically. 
3. The courage that comes from self-con- 
fidence. The farther ahead you get, 


the greater the demands on your initia- 
tive. This means more than following 
orders without supervision. Unless you 
have confidence in yourself, you may be 
stopped short by indecision when the 
situation calls for positive action. 

The Dale (¢ 


these key qualities in good men, enabling 


tarnegie Course develops 


them to back up their job knowledge 
with the communications and human re- 
lations skills so greatly needed by expand- 
ing businesses today. It has become an 
essential part of the management devel- 
opment programs of thousands of firms. 

You may find in the Dale Carnegie 
Course a way to encourage the growth 
of executive abilities in your most prom- 
ising men. We will be glad to acquaint 
you with its benefits and results if you 
will write to us. 





DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, inc 


Suite 98-T/15 West 46th Street/New York 36, N. Y. 
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Like a professor on a field trip, Gypsy 
Rose Lee completed a swing through 
Europe, exposing herself to new trends in 
the arts. “In London,” said Gypsy, “it is 
called the Paris striptease. In Paris, it is 
the American striptease. And in Vienna, it 
is the London striptease. I guess they're 
all trying to pass the blame.” 

The East German Central Institute for 
Atomic Physics chose a new deputy di- 
rector at a salary of $20,160 a year. Ger- 
man-born, British-trained, with unique 
experience in his field, he was the obvious 
man for the job; Communist Spy Klaus 
Emil Fuchs, 47. onetime head of the 
theoretical physics department at Brit- 
ain’s Harwell Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, who slipped atom-bomb 
secrets to Russian agents, was caught and 
imprisoned in 1950. Released 24 months 
ago, Fuchs flew to East Berlin. was made 
a citizen of East Germany almost as soon 
as the wheels hit the runway. 

Showing up in Atlantic City, N.J. to 
talk before an Israel Bond rally, Novelist 
Leon Uris (Exodus, Battle Cry), 35, re- 
called his record at Philadelphia’s Bartram 
High School, said he had flunked Eng- 
lish three times and was about to reg- 
ister flunk No. 4 when he enlisted in 
the Marine Corps. To Uris, who recent- 
ly signed a contract with Columbia Pic- 
tures for four sight-unseen novels, the 
matter was merely academic, but “it’s a 
good thing English has nothing to do 
with writing.” 

In Independence, Mo., Harry S. Tru- 
man, 75, and Jack Benny, 65, shufiled 
their scripts, studied their lines, rehearsed 
for a forthcoming Jack Benny Program 
on TV. Mingling laughs with instruction, 





Musicians TruMAN & BENNY 
Part for loughs. 
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Senny and Truman will show L citi- 
zens where to go to study the history and 
philosophy of the U.S. presidency: the 
Harry S. Truman Library in Independ- 
ence. “I’m doing it for Jack Benny and 
nobody else.” said Truman. explaining 
that last year Benny had got out his vio- 
lin to help “pull the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic out of debt.” As for the present 
show: “We want to keep it dignified,” 
said Benny. “And we are,” said Truman. 
“T'll kill myself if it isn’t.” said Benny. 
“All right,"’ Truman punch-lined, “I've 
got an undertaker friend.” 





Determined, like her cousin Queen 
Elizabeth to bind the British common- 
wealth by charm, blue-eyed Princess Alex- 
andra, 22, made her first official visit 





Pictorial Parade 
Princess ALEXANDRA 
All alone. 


without her mother, the Duchess of Kent, 
to an overseas dominion—Australia. After 
spending three weeks trudging up and 
down the continent, she demonstrated her 
famed light touch by taking off her shoes 
to walk barefoot across the sands of Linde- 
man Island, off Australia’s east coast. 

On a Hollywood set, Actor-Singer Pat 
Boone, 25. took a swift kick at what 
seemed a papier-maché rock, but he 
should have taken it for granite. The rock 
was real. Boone broke a toe. 

Milk? “I get 750 gallons a year per 
cow,” said Ukrainian Farmer Fedor Koz- 
lovsky. “Not bad, but I’m doing better 
than that,” said British Farmer Nye Bev- 
an, who, with fellow Laborite Hugh Gait- 








Associated Press 
TRAVELERS Bevan & GAITSKELL 
Wholly cow. 


skell, had turned up in the Soviet Union 
to reap some of the summer’s bumper 
crop of Russian-grown political hay. “But 
you weren't overrun by Hitler,” said Fe- 
dor. Said Nye: “Those were not cows 
that were overrun by Hitler.” 

Debarking in Manhattan after a sum- 
mer in his native Yugoslavia, Sculptor 
Ivan Mestrovic, 76, told of a visit he 
had paid to a lifelong friend: Aloysius 
Cardinal Stepinac, 61, prisoner of the 
Tito regime (either in jail or under close 
surveillance) since 1946. The cardinal is 
in “good spirits and fairly good health,” 
said Mestrovic. Had the cardinal been 
tortured? “No.” 





Working a long engagement as “vice 
president in charge of fun” at Santa Mon- 
ica’s Pacific Ocean Park, sad-eyed Clown 
Emmett Kelly took a sad-eyed view of 
his profession. When they were still the 
greatest shows on earth, he moaned, big- 
time U.S. circuses had billets for some- 
thing like 1,000 clowns, but the survivor, 
Ringling Bros., now uses only about 35. 
“The kids don’t see any future in clown- 
ing,” said Kelly, but he had a fourth ring 
up his tattered sleeve. “There is a new 
field that offers possibilities. That's the 
shopping center. Entertainment for those 
neighborhood centers is getting to be a 
big thing. I’m thinking of getting up a 
unit to tour them.” 

Eva Margareta Hagerty, 30, daughter- 
in-law of Presidential Press Secretary 
James Hagerty, went to court in Alex- 
andria, Va., walked out a U.S. citizen. 
Daughter of a Swedish minister, she ar- 
rived in the U.S. in 1951, went to work 
as a governess in the home of a Swedish 


U.N. delegate, married Marine Lieut. 
(now Captain) Roger Carl Hagerty in 
195s, is the mother of Jim Hagerty’s 


two grandchildren. 
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To improve your score as a host... serve the man who cares says 


Carstairs. It has a pleasantly persuasive way 

about it achieved by masterful blending to a 

perfect balance of taste. So, next time, try CARSTAIRS ffm (ARSTAIRS 
i Ay White Seal 


Carstairs’ easy-to-get-along-with flavor in 
White Seal Blended Whiskey ( -@- 


your favorite drink ... perhaps tonight? 
— 


CARSTAIRS DIST. CO., BALTIMORE, MD., LOUISVILLE, KY., BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, 72% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS Gay 
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How Oceans Grew 


United Nations headquarters on the 
East River was host last week to more sea- 
going scientists than had ever before clus- 
tered on a single spot of dry land. Over 
1,000 oceanographers from 38 countries 
gathered for the first International Oce- 
anographic Congress, some 500 of them 
prepared to read scientific papers. During 
the two weeks of sessions every aspect of 
the oceans was scheduled for a full going- 
over, from the microscopic diatoms that 
float near the sunny surface to the mys- 


SOUTH AMERICA 


terious cracks and bulges on the pitch- 
black bottom. 

Of the seven research vessels that tied 
up at Manhattan piers, the most romantic 
was the Calypso of France, commanded 
by handsome Captain Jacques-Yves Cou- 
steau, famed underwater explorer and au- 
thor of The Silent World. Displayed on 
her deck were weird bits of equipment: 
submarine scooters, deep-sea motion- 
picture-taking devices called “halibuts,” 
and an anti-shark cage. In her hold was a 
Diving Saucer, a two-man submarine de- 
signed to follow the ocean bottom down 
to 1,500 ft. 

The most striking vessel was Russia’s 
new Mikhail Lomonosov, painted resplend- 
ent white with the earth encircled by 


‘a satellite gleaming proudly on her bow. 


Much bigger (5,960 tons) than most 
Western research ships, she carries a com- 
plement of 131, of whom 71 are scientists. 
She can stay at sea for four months in- 
stead of the five weeks that is average for 
U.S. vessels. Her equipment is lavish, e.g., 
six deep-sea winches instead of the cus- 
tomary single one. U.S. experts who 
looked her over agreed that she could do 
almost any kind of oceanographic work, 
and the Russians have seven ships in her 
class or larger. 
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During the opening sessions the well- 
financed Russians had comparatively little 
to say. Most striking papers came from 
Columbia University’s Lamont Geological 
Observatory, whose single seagoing ship, 
the battered schooner Vema, is a midget 
compared to the Lomonosov and more 
than once has been embarrassed in out-of- 
the-way ports for lack of money to buy 
supplies. Lamont Men Maurice Ewing and 
Bruce Heezen, both members of an oce- 
anographic subspecies whose real interest 
is the bottom, told how the Vema’s prob- 
ing-on-a-shoestring may have solved the 





ancient mystery of how the earth got its 
oceans and its solid land. 

Crack in the Ridge. Lamont’s theory 
of the earth started taking shape several 
years ago when electronic depth-measuring 
equipment spotted a peculiar crack in the 
top of the Mid-Atlantic Ridge, the strange 
underwater mountain range that snakes 
down the center of the North and South 
Atlantic. Other explorations proved that 
the crack followed the ridge’s top faith- 
fully from north to south. 

Oceanographers have long considered 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge about the most 
interesting single feature of the ocean bot- 
tom. According to the original theory of 
continental drift, which was presented 
by German Geologist Alfred Wegener in 
1920, the ridge was made of material left 
behind when North and South America 
broke away from Europe and Africa, and 
the chasm between them widened to form 
the Atlantic. The ridge reflects the shape 
of the shores on both sides of it, and it 
emphasizes the remarkable fact that if the 
New World were pushed eastward, it 
would fit with some precision into the 
western shore of the Old World. 

Vema’s discovery of a crack following 
the top of the ridge gave Wegener's theory 
a new round of attention. The curving 


crack might be a rift, a familiar geological 
feature that indicates the earth’s crust has 
been under tension and has pulled apart. 

40,000-Mile Crack. In pursuit of this 
theory the Lamont men, soon helped by 
other oceanographers, followed the crack 
in the sinuous ridge. Sometimes they spot- 
ted it on new depth charts, sometimes on 
old ones. When they noticed that many 
shallow earthquakes came from under it, 
they searched seismograph records for 
similar earthquake centers in unsounded 
parts of the oceans. By last week the 
Lamont men could trace the cracks 40,000 
miles clear around the earth (see map). 
As in the Atlantic, the cracks generally 
follow the tops of rises in the ocean bot- 
tom. They stay midway between large 
land masses, but in a few places they run 
ashore, forming, for instance, the steep- 
sided Jordan Valley and the famous rift 
system in East Africa which contains both 
Lake Tanganyika and the Red Sea. An- 
other crack runs ashore in Mexico, to 
form the Gulf of California and the 
Imperial Valley. 

Ur-Continent. Lamont men think the 
cracks may be proof that the continents 
indeed drifted away from each other, and 
are still drifting. Dr. Ewing recalled a 
theory of Venig Meinesz, who suggested 
that the early earth may have lacked the 
dense central core that it has today. Its 
hot, fluid inside material could circulate 
unhampered in a single “‘cell,” rising to 
the surface on one side of the sphere and 
sinking down on the opposite side after 
cooling by radiation into space and get- 
ting heavier. When this had gone on long 
enough, all the light rock on the earth's 
surface was gathered in one hemisphere as 
a single “ur-continent.” 

Later, according to Meinesz, the earth 
formed a dense core that stopped the 
single-cell circulation. Then, the molten 
inner material was forced to circulate in 
smaller cells which reached the surface in 
several places. This spelled trouble for the 
single continent. One of the streams of 
material rose beneath it, split it asunder 
and moved the pieces apart. 

The rifts indicate this process may be 
still continuing, perhaps helped by an 
expansion of the earth. As Heezen sees it, 
the earth’s crust breaks under this tension 
from within, forming a narrow, steep- 
sided rift that grows slowly wider. When 
the rift is about 60 miles wide, a fresh rift 
forms in its center. More rifts form as 
long as the tension continues, and their 
steep sides accumulate in a broad band of 
rugged terrain on both sides of the young- 
est rift. Since the tension is caused by 
rising molten material, this cracked-up 
region is apt to be somewhat elevated, like 
the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. 

Heezen thinks that the Atlantic Ocean 
is a very old crack that has rifted over 
and over and grown 3,c0o miles wide. Its 
sides may still be moving apart at the 
rate of about one yard in 1,000 years. At 
the other extreme are young rifts like 
those in East Africa that have not had 
time to split more than once. Eventually 
they may grow into oceans as wide as the 
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are happening ... 
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You're “on the air” with Microwave 


It’s one of the newer techniques of long-distance 
telephone transmission. It replaces miles of wire 
and cable with radio beams .. . provides improved 
all-weather communication between cities, towns, 
farm centers. Little wonder independently owned 
and managed telephone companies have been 
quick to adopt microwave and similar new ideas. 
In 11,000 expanding communities across the na- 
tion, Independents are investing a million dollars 
daily for an ever-growing, modern telephone net- 
work ...to help you reach all America. 
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New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma 


Consult your TCA ticket office or your local travel agent. 


When you think of Canada...think of 
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Atlantic. The rift that strikes north from 
the Gulf of California may some day, 
many millions of years away, put e broad 
ocean between Los Angeles and the rest 
of the U.S. 


Fourth State of Matter 


Only recently have scientists realized 
that most of the universe is neither gas- 
eous, liquid or solid. It is plasma. a lively 
tricky, often dangerous state of matter 
whose distinctive characteristic is that its 
particles are electrically charged. Scientists 
call it “the fourth state of matter,” be- 
cause plasma follows its own peculiar 
laws. responding to electrical forces and 
creating them. The sun and stars are 
mostly plasma; so are many loose par- 
ticles moving in space between them. In 
fact. cosmologically speaking. only in a 
few exceptional places does matter settle 
down and become electrically neutral. But 
since the human race lives in one of those 
places—the cool outside of the planet 
Earth—its scientists came to think of 
neutral matter as the normal kind. 

As man begins to reach out beyond his 
own planet into outer space, scientists are 
being forced to grapple with the fact that 
they live in a plasma universe. Said 
M.1.T. Physicist William P. Allis: “It is 
as if a people had lived all their lives in 
the mountains and then had come down 
to the edge of the ocean. Before they could 
use sea water or navigate through it, they 
would have to learn some things that 
would be perfectly obvious to anyone who 
had lived by the sea.” Last week the 
National Science Foundation announced 
grants of $500,000 to M.I.T. and $300,- 
coo to Harvard to help humans under- 
stand the plasma ocean around them. 

Neither university will build big ap- 
paratus. None is necessary; space-age man 
encounters many natural plasmas and cre- 
ates many new ones. Fluorescent lamps 
are full of glowing plasma. The newly dis- 
covered Van Allen radiation belt, which 
surrounds the earth and stands as a threat 
to space-voyaging man, is a thin but 
dangerous plasma. The fireballs of nuclear 
explosions are made of plasma; so are 
electric arcs. When the warhead of a mis- 
sile slams back into the atmosphere, it 
heats the air around it to 18,000° and 
turns it into an electrically charged plasma. 

The plasma studies at Harvard and 
M.1.T. will be largely theoretical, but 
highly practical hardware is likely to 
grow out of them. The development of 
fusion power depends on better under- 
standing of high-temperature plasmas. A 
plasma rocket engine expelling charged 
particles instead of hot gases may be the 
solution to the problem of long-range 
flight. During interplanetary voyages, a 
spaceship will pass through — lashing 
streams of plasmas shot out of the sun, 
and its designers had better understand 
them well in advance. If a spaceship tries 
to land on a planet. it will meet another 
plasma problem. A group of Harvard 
scientists plans to simulate the atmospheres 
of Mars and Venus to see what sort of 
plasma will be created by a body entering 
them at spaceship speed. 
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A Machine's Self-Control. 
Automatic control that 
saves production time and 
costs is characteristic of 
Norton's progressive grind- 
ing machine design. Here a 
variety of controls help this 
automatic transfer crank- 
pin grinder produce auto- 
motive crankshafts at a 
rate of one shaft per 
minute 





Controlling Sharpness. It takes better grinding wheels to pro- A ntrolling Space Travel. The manned X-15 is protected from 
duce the sharp, clean edges that make better cutting tools. the blast of its own jet engine. Critical metal surfaces are spray- 
Industry-wide recognition of this fact is seen in the preference coated with Roxipe* “Z” zirconium oxide one of many 
for Norton wheels for every sharpening operation as well as for Norton refractories and electro-chemicals developed to meet the 


every type of grinding. needs of space travel, nuclear and industrial applications. 


Making better products oe eee 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives + Grinding Wheels - Grinding Machines - Refractories + Electro-Chemicals 











key to better prod ucts 


Control is the beginning of all man-made improve- 
ments. 

Here at Norton Company the close control of each 
Norton product brings new improvements, new ideas into 
practical production reality. 


Science yields its promises of better materials for 


greater production. Norton controls and directs machines 
toward higher goals of efficiency. And the Norton Man 
is the measure. His mind, his skill, his products Norton 
products bear the mark of a mind unsatisfied with 
less than the best, today or in the future. 
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The Norton Man. After preliminary training and long practical 
experience, Norton engineer erve industry as consulting 
specialists on selection and use of abrasive grinding wheels, 
1 refractoric Manufacturers value 
ring the cost-per-piece produced 





grinding machines 
Norton men's aid in low 





On this page are a few of the many ways in which 


Norton controls its products to make better products ees 


to make your products better. 


NORTON 


Serving industry throughout the world 


Grinding Wheels Plants Worcester, Mass.; Santa Clara 
Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil 


Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Pressure 
Sensitive Tapes Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil 

Abrasive Plants Huntaville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; 
Cap-de-la-Made'eine, Quebec: Brazil 

Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Mase 

Refractories Plant Worcester, Mass 





Electro-Chemical Plants Chippawa, Ontario; Huntaville 
Alabama; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec 


Norton Pike Plant Sharpening Stones Littleton, New 
Hampshire 


Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas 


General office Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 


Distributors; In major cities here and abroad 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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Turnabout for Togetherness 


When McCall's longtime Editor-Pub- 
lisher Otis Lee Weise stalked out last 
winter (Time, Nov. 17) after a fight 
business-office int edi- 
torial affairs, 15 staffers him 
left MeCaill’s on the 
the service magazines. 


about 





erence in 
went with 
dowr 


grade 
But by this week, 


among 





under tough-talking, tough-acting Herb 
Mayes, 59, who took over editor two 
weeks after he was fired from the same 
job in Hearst's Good Housekeeping, Mc- 
Call's was again just one big happy 

bas 5 


family—particularly because on the 
7 progress. McCal 


circulation to a 





of present s plans to up 


ts guaranteed record 
5.500.000 next February. 

Although Predecessor Weise had stum- 
bled over the issue of business-office med- 
dling under McCall Corporation Presi- 
dent Arthur Langlie, ex-Hearstman Mayes 
laid 


stick. 


same law—and 
“I'd rather shoot myself.” he says 
“than take any guff off the business side.’ 
From Good Housekeeping he brought 
with him a smooth team, including Man- 
aging Editor Margaret Then 
Mayes began thinning out MeCall’s syr- 
upy “togetherness” campaign; the 
getherness” legend no longer appears on 
McCall's covers. On taking over, he coolly 
dumped $400,000 worth of stories and 
articles because they were too dull, began 
spending $150,000 a month on new edi- 
torial material by top writers and _per- 
sonalities (e.g., Phyllis McGinley, Moss 
Hart), v. $82,000 a month under Weise. 
Mayes also polished up McCall’s color 
photography, has expanded McCall’s au- 
tobiographical digests, and will publish 
excerpts from the lives of Art Linkletter, 
Bob Hope and Maurice Chevalier. The 
latest acquisition: U.S. rights for a two- 


down the 





Cousins. 


“Lo- 





“McCatt's” Eprror MAYEs 


Salute me, b my! 
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Hacerty & Reporters IN LONDON 


If anyone thinks | m 


part abridgement of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
memoirs, costing $300,000. 

Happy at MeCall’s, scholarly-looking 
Herb Mayes works 65 hours a week in- 
cluding Sundays, dashes up and down the 
halls, teases attractive young lady staffers 
(“Salute me, baby!"). He has multiplied 
the number of products in McCall's “Use- 
Tested” program, is installing a beauty 
clinic and textile and chemical labs, plans 
to test 
cosmetics in an attempt to catch up with 
Good Housekeeping’s seal of approval 
testing program. Indeed, Herb Mayes’s 
plans for WeCall’s have few limits: he 
predicts he will overtake the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (circ, 5,685,245), grande 
dame of the women’s within 
less than two years.” 





food products, toilet goods and 


magazines 


Brouhaha in the Hagertorium 
Right the start. the British press 
had known in its heart of hearts that 
little solidly detailed news could be ex 
pected from President Eisenhower's pri- 
vate, informal talks with Prime Minister 
Macmillan. Touring Europe to sound out 
old allies on the eve of this month's vis- 
it from Russia’s Khrushchev, Eisenhower 
was hardly likely to spread out his cards 
-and let the Russians 
British newsmen 
built up tall hopes for high headlines. And 
when they re disappointed, they turned 
with fury on the handiest fall guy: Presi- 
dential Press Secretary James Hagerty. 
The British press had been hopefully 
counting on Old Reporter Jim Hagerty 
who has a reputation in the U.S. for doing 
his 


trom 


to please newsmen 
count the pips. Even so 








loose the 
news. Said a London Observer profile on 
Hagerty on the eve of Ike’s visit Even 
when competing with the smooth liquefac- 
tion and intelligently directe 
the Foreign Office spokesman, his author- 
ity, his singlemindedness. his _ bristling 
barbed personality still dominate.” But 
from the beginning of President Eisenhow- 
er’s British Hagerty had his trou- 
bles. He met the press (400 strong, includ- 


well-trained best to bust 


sides ot 





Stay 


going to answer that.. 


ing so Washington newsmen) in 
white tent on Carlton House Terrace that 
was promptly dubbed the “Hagertorium. 
Earlier Hagerty had startled newsmen by 
referring to Germany’s Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer as “Konnie.” In the Hager- 


a stulty 


torium, he angered them by resolutely re- 
fusing searching questions (“If anyone 
thinks I'm going to answer that ‘ 

"M-e-l-o-n." Under orders from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower not to spill the beans 
of Ike's private talks with Macmillan 
Hagerty fell back on trivia, soon began 
sounding like a parody of himself. A 
sample Hagerty announcement: “I have 
one bit of hard news. Mr. Berding | State 


Department press officer | was asked this 
morning if the President was sleeping in a 
four-poster bed, and the answer is yes, and 
also if he had ever slept before in a four- 
poster bed, and the answer is also yes. 

If anything, the job of Foreign Office 
Spokesman Peter Hope was even Worse. 


Suave. sun-tanned, handkerchief in his 
sleeve—embodying, is the Observer 
wrote, “the Foreign Office's distrust of the 
whole notion of press relations’ —Hope 


applied his cool diction tg reciting the 
food consumed by Eisenhower and Mac- 
millan (“Charentais melon Du- 
gléré pausing to spell out words down 


sole 
to and including m-e-l-o-n for the bene- 
ht of reporters. 

"Bunkum." The mercurial British press 


blew its stack. “Fatuous bunkum. . . that 
would make the angels puke,”’ cried James 
Cameron in the Vews Chronicle. “Of what 


really goes on in high places one emerges 
from that ludicrous marquee with a blind- 
ing ignorance. Applauaed by wiaay an 
American newsman, the Daily Herald's 
Hugh Pilcher wrathfully arose in the Hag- 

questions Mr. 
take these 
going to hear 
international 
going to hear simply 
they ate and not what they 


ertorium to fre 
Hagerty, are any of us to 


some 


briefings seriously? Are we 


anything about the great 
issues or ire we 
what 


Now a straig 


said? 





inswer for once.” 
Gripping the table to control his Lrish 
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Hear the richest, fullest sounds ever 
a pocket radio! New R.E 
stage gives up to 300% more sensitivity. 


created from 


Admiral’s famous etched circuits espe- 
cially engineered to pull in distant sta- 
lions others cannot reach. Precision 


vernier tuning. Plays in trains, planes, 
and boats. No tubes. 8 perfectly 
matched lifetime transistors. Full 400 
hour battery life. True pocket size. In un 
breakable high-impact case. Black and 
white or tan and white. Model 711, $55,00.* 


cars 


For the perfect gift, see other Admiral Transistor Pocket Radios for as little as $29.95 


*Prices slightly higher South and West. Prices subject to change without notice 
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eize the moment 


of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’ 


NEW 


DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“The experts’ dictionary” 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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temper, Jim Hagerty replied with unex- 
pected docility that he “would expect 
the forthcoming television chat of Eisen- 
hower and Macmillan to include a report 
on the issues. When the program produced 
generalizations looking 
for amplification found that Hagerty and 
the British spokesmen were “unavailable. 

lron & Haggis. That again enraged 
British newsmen. But their biggest gripe 
was that President Eisenhower refused to 
hold a press conterence although he had 
West Germany. In rebuttal 
Hagerty stubbornly and rightly main 
tained that Eisenhower was not at the 
beck and call of the press: “The President 


mostly newsmen 


done so in 


of the United States is here as a Chief 
of State, and he makes his own deci- 
sions. Beyond that, British Prime 


Ministers never grant on-the-record press 
conterences. } 

By the end of visit, this 
iron streak of Hagerty’s in standing up 
to the daily hammering by the press had 
won the ! xy admiration of many 
British newsmen. The night before Eisen 
hower left hitherto critical Fleet 
Streeter We have learned to 
regard you here as a friend and helper. 
Then he added Should the President 
come back again, we shall try to ask you 
questions such as ‘Will he be having haggis 
for lunch Deadpanned Jim H 

Thank you very much. I appreciate it. 


Eisenhower's 





one 


declared 


agerty : 








Joe Palooka's Future 


Will Joe Palooka’s wife Ann have a 
boy or a girl? Last week hundreds of 
thousands of comic-strip readers were 
speculating on the birth of the aging 


heavyweight hero’s second. child after ten 
married life, but 
al, not medical, it was not 
even certain that the baby would ever be 
born. Moe Leff, longtime 
laborator on the strip and its producer 


years ol because of 


matters le 





Reason col- 


since the death in 1955 of Joe’s creator 
Han 


contract with 


Fisher, had sued to end his 20-year 
Fisher's quit draw- 


ing the daily strips distributed by_ the 


estate 


McNaught Syndicate to some 650 U.S. 
and foreign newspapers. 
In the mi of a legal snarl over 





royalties Leff posed some big questions 
about Joe’s future. He had planned the 
birth of a baby boy, Buddy Palooka 


for the end of October. Soon afterward, 








Leff n t to have Joe retire from the 
ring as undefeated champion, plunge into 
youth work and life as a family man. 
Only when boxing-world conditions “took 


a turn for the better” did Leff intend to 
bring Joe’s younger brother Steve along 
as the next heavyweight champion. 
With a McNaught Syndicate 
writer-artist team set to pump fresh ink 
his prospects for an early re 
have faded fast. 
that Joe’s son will indeed be 


new 


into Joe 
tirement Best guess is 
born. Bu 
the life as the 
worker for that Leff had 
planned. Instead, to earn his living—and 
contribute to the McNaught Syndicate’s 


than 


poor Joe may never see 





good causes 


income—Joe is mort likely to be 


tossed back into the ring with the rest 


| of the palookas. 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES, THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH! 








Whether its the paper...or the filter 


...0r the tobacco blend, 
Kents the best...from end to end/ 


KENTS SUPER-POROUS M/ICROPORE PAPER 





LETS COOL AIR IN, LETS HEAT ESCAPE KENT'S 100% NATURAL 


THROUGH INVISIBLE PORES TOBACCOS GIVE YOU 
RICH, SATISFYING TASTE 


KENT'S MICRONITE FILTER 
DRAWS FREE AND EASY 





Kent has reduced tars and nicotine K E NT 
to the lowest level among all leading brands. SS 


KENT FILTERS BEST ..... 


for the fi lavor you like Pan on 
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Going—Going—Gone? 


The sweet smell of success wafted over 
Chicago's Comiskey Park. With just three 
weeks left to play. the go-go White Sox 
were still in first place, and Commissioner 
Ford Frick had flashed the sign to start 
preparing World Series tickets. Even the 
San Francisco Giants. leaders of the Na- 
tional League, were giving the White Sox 
a vote of confidence by sending a scout 
to look them over. 

Theoretically the White Sox should not 
be able to get off the ground. Until a fort- 
night ago, when they gambled that Pitts- 





bination in baseball; and Centerfielder 
Jim Landis, 25, one of the fastest fly 
chasers in the business. Under Manager 
Al Lopez’ fatherly hand, the hitless-won- 
der White Sox, young and old alike, scam- 
per the bases with glee, turn so cool in 
the clutch that they have won 31 of 41 
one-run games. Says President Bill Veeck: 
“We connive. scrounge and hustle to get 
just one measly run. We can’t afford to 
give any away, so we don't.” 

Conniving, scrounging and hustling. the 
White Sox started this week with a solid 
lead of 54 games. after splitting a pair 
with the second-place Cleveland Indians, 
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Associated Press 


Victorious Cuicaco Wuite Sox* 
Connive, scrounge, hustle and fly. 


burgh’s Ted Kluszewski had conquered 
his bad back and picked up the muscular 
first baseman on waivers, the White Sox 
did not have a man who could clout the 
long ball. The team trails the majors in 
home runs with a measly 81; team bat- 
ting average is .252, sixth in the league. 

The team is largely staffed with ancients 
and has-beens. Regular First Baseman Earl 
Torgeson, 35, had not done much since 
1951, when he drove in g2 runs for 
the Boston Braves. Third Baseman Billy 
Goodman, 33, had a brief moment of 
fame nine years ago, when he won the 
batting title with the Red Sox. Early 
Wynn, the team’s leading pitcher (18-9), 
is a creaking 39. In the bullpen are Turk 
Lown (9-2), a late-bloomer at 35. and 
Gerry Staley (7-3), 39. who seemed 
washed, up six years ago with the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

What holds this odd and elderly crew 
together is the majors’ firmest backbone 
up the middle: Veteran Catcher Sherm 
Lollar, 35, who can steady a shaky pitcher 
with a word; slick Shortstop Luis Aparicio, 
25, and quick-handed Second Baseman 
Nellie Fox, 31, the best double-play com- 
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3-2 and 5-6. Come what may, the sight 
of the jerrybuilt White Sox leading the 
league is so fascinating that the team will 
most likely break its 1951 attendance rec- 
ord of 1.328.234 by more than 100,000. 


The Kid from Brooklyn 


From the first inning on, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants were straggling back from 
the plate with their bats dragging. By 
the middle innings, the crowd of 82,794 
at Los Angeles’ Memorial Coliseum was 
beginning to realize that the husky (6 ft. 
2 in., 205 lbs.) Dodger southpaw might 
be heading for a record. Out on the 
mound, Sandy Koufax, 23. wiped away 
sweat and bore grimly down with each 
pitch, firing a fast ball that hopped as 
though magnetized, a crackling curve that 
dipped down and out. 


Going into the ninth, the Dodgers’ 
Koufax knew he had to fan the side. 
Giant Ed Bressoud was strike-out No. 


* 


First row: Catcher Sherm Lollar, Manager Al 
Lopez, Shortstop Luis Aparicio; second row: 
Pitcher Bob Shaw, Outfielder Al Smith, Catcher 
John Romano, Outfielder Jim Rivera, Outfielder 
Jim Landis. 


16. Danny O'Connell was No. 17. Finally, 
swinging haplessly, Pitcher Jack Sanford 
was the big No. 18, and Koufax had 
broken the league record of 17 strike- 
outs set by the Cardinals’ Dizzy Dean in 
1933. tied the major-league mark set by 
Cleveland's Fireballer Bob Feller in 1938. 
To cap his performance, Koufax singled 
in the rally that won the game 5-2. 

Harried Dodger officials have often 
wondered if the strong-armed kid from 
Brooklyn was worth the strain on their 
nerves. An architecture major at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Koufax was signed 
as a $14,000 bonus baby at 19. In his 
second start, he struck out 14 Cincinnati 
Reds. But he soon developed streaks of 
harrowing wildness, last year led the 
league in wild pitches with 17 (but hit 
only one batter). Explains one Dodger 
coach: “When Koufax is wild, the ball 
not only is not near the plate—it’s not 
near the batter.” 

Early this year Bachelor Koufax was 
hampered by a sore shoulder that re- 
stricted him for five weeks to little more 
than pitching batting practice and lifting 
the arm of his hi-fi set (he likes Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky). Overall, he 
has a record of only 8-4. But with Koufax 
now at his blinding best (31 strike-outs 
in his last two games) and crossfiring 
Don Drysdale leading the league in strike- 
outs (207), the second-place Dodgers 
have the fastest staff in the majors as 
they settle down for the September 
stretch fight with the Giants. To prove 
the point, Dodger pitchers last week 
breezed past the major-league-team strike- 
out record of 896 set by the Detroit 
Tigers in 1946. 


Scoreboard 

Q With a spinning left-handed serve that 
hopped like a hornet, husky Neale Fraser 
calmly took apart Ohio’s towering (6 ft. 
34 in., 185 Ibs.) Barry MacKay, 24, at 
Forest Hills, by the score of 8-6, 3-6, 6-2, 
6-4, to win the Davis Cup for Australia 
in the fifth and deciding match. The goat 
was moody Peruvian Alex Olmedo, 23, 
hero of last year’s U.S. victory and rated 
the world’s best amateur. On opening day, 
Olmedo was routed by Fraser's serve, later 
helped kick away the doubles. 

@ The bay trotter tossed a shoe at the 
three-quarter pole, but, as smooth and sure 
as ever, three-year-old Diller Hanover of 
the Watertown (N.Y.) Hall Stables 
crossed the finish line in front at the fair- 
grounds in Du Quoin, IIl., to complete a 
two-heat sweep in the $125,284 Hamble- 
tonian, richest harness race in U.S. history. 
@ His green eyes glazed with exhaustion, 
Brazilian Paratrooper Wenceslau Malta, 
27. a slight (5 ft. 6 in., 143 Ibs.) bachelor 
(‘‘Married? What for?’’), staggered home 
third in the 4,.000-meter cross-country run 
to win the demanding pentathlon* at the 
Pan-American Games in Chicago. briefly 
check the flow of gold medals to the U.S., 
which won 74 of the first 103 events. 


* Other four events 
horseback ride, epée 
30oc-meter swim, 


3.500-meter cross-country 
fencing, pistol shooting, 
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The first electric typewriter specially 
designed for the professional man’s 
office! Faster, easier to operate; even 
part-time typists turn out print-perfect 
office work! Takes half the space of bulky 
office machines! Costs less than any 
other office typewriter, electric or manual! 
$179.50 plus tax. Send for free trial now. 




















HOW TO START THE DAY RIGHT. Sleaming-hot coffee is 
the national waker-upper. Just its fragrance brightens the morning! 
And today’s coffee packaging makes it easy to please everybody. It bring 
grinds and blends for percolator, drip, vacuum-type and instant use. 


If you are a coffee packer, remember... 


Continental has 
the right package 


Jor you! 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY ~-SERVING AMERICA 


CANS « VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING « FIBRE DR 
SHIPPIN CONTAINERS « STEEL CONTAINERS « PAPER CONTAINER 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS « FOLDING CARTONS « DECOWARE® « CROWNS AD 
BONDWARE® « GLASSWARE « BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINER 
KRAFT WRAPPINGS « PAPERBOARD « MULTIWALLS 
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Now... you always know 
the way to go, when you 


rent a car from Hertz! 


HERTZ 
DIRECTION 











Only Hertz Rent A Car shows you the way to go wherever you 
are, wherever you're going. And only Hertz, with over 1,750 
offices, makes it so easy to reserve a car, so fast to rent a cat 
and so convenient to pick up a car at one Hertz office and 
leave it at another. Our low rates cover everything, too—all 
gasoline, oil and proper insurance. Just call your local Hertz 
office or see your travel agent to reserve a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car anywhere. It will be waiting for you on arrival. 
(nd so will a free Hertz Direction Finder Kit. 


t Hilton Carte Blanche a unt. Hertz also honors Air Travel, Rail and other accredited charge cards 








SHOW BUSINESS 





WAY OFF BROADWAY 
A Star Is Born 


There is no plot to speak of. The songs 
are derivative, and the star is a talking 
1960 model automobile without driver 
that revs its engine and blows its horn at 
the sight of a pretty girl. The show has all 
the aroma of an hour-and-a-quarter com- 
mercial. In fact, that is precisely what it 
is. But by the time it finishes its 48-day, 
eight-city, coast-to-coast tour next month 
Buick ’60, Buick’s slick, sales-gimmick 
musical, will have run up a road record 
that few Broadway hits can approach al- 


was the gentlest of kisses—and entertain- 
ing theater to boot. The songs were subtle 
the plot made humorous sense, the verve 
of the Broadway original was still there. 
But this year’s trend, possibly reflect- 
ing tougher competition, is more toward 
the hard sell. The 1960 Olds version, 
like the Buick show. hollers sell from 
introduction to finale. Both this year and 
last, its choreography was handled by 
Carol (Pajama Game) Haney; this year 
as last, its stars are Bill (Me and Juliet) 
Hayes and Florence (Fanny) Henderson. 
It races along like a hot rod, but every 
other line and every song is part of the 





Buick ‘60 & SHowGIRLs 
The hot rod has razzmatazz. 


most every performance a_ hot-ticket 
S.R.O. sellout. 

Ballet on Skates. Polished as any pro- 
fessional production, Buick ‘60 is not 
overburdened with appeal for anyone but 
Buick salesmen and prospective Buick 
buyers. It is not meant to be. The admen 
who put it on have only one object—to 
kick off the new models with as much razz- 
matazz as $s500,c00 can buy. Four cars 
manned by formation-driving chorus boys, 
run through an elephantine ballet as 
chorus girls dance an accompaniment on 
foot and on roller skates. And the songs 
are enough to make even Tin Pan Alley 
blush: 7 Could Have Danced All Night 
comes out: “Electra too, with colors new 
and thrilling—the richest fabrics you can 
see...” The sell is so hard that it gongs 
like boiler plate. But it gets results. Sales- 
men and their quarry pack the house. 

The big-budget industrial musical is 
nothing new. Chevrolet pioneered the idea 
nearly three decades ago, was soon fol- 
lowed by the rest of the industry—plus 
Coca-Cola, Westinghouse, General Electric, 
and dozens of other big firms that knew a 
good idea when they saw one. Seldom was 
the approach consistent: some companies 
concentrated on the soft sell. others 
pitched high and hard. Last season’s Olds- 
mobile take-off on Broadway's Good News 
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sales spiel. The title: 7 Got Rhythm. 
The message: “I got beauty! I got styl- 
ing! I got sweet lines.” “The car,” in- 
tones D. P. Brother ad agency Vice Pres- 
ident Frank Egan, “is, of course, the 
real star of the show.” 

Twists in the Tongue. The switch from 
soft to hard may have eliminated what- 
ever resembled real theater in the shows. 
But theater folk still view the industrial 
musicals with genuine affection. “Indus- 
trials have opened a new world for some 
of us.” says Buick Star Cathryn Damon. 
“It’s a challenge.” Explains Buick Show- 
girl Marianne Olsen: “You have to be 
more versatile than in the theater. Here 
you have to do everything—sing, dance, 
roller-skate.” The versatility bit can be 
troublesome at times, when the girls have 
to get around such tongue twisters as 
“torque tube” and “turbine drive transmis- 
sion” in the lyrics. And on the road the 
troupers have to dance in places “where 
the floor is so bad, if one girl jumps to one 
side, you pop up on the other side.” 

Yet for all their problems, the indus- 
trials have an overwhelming compensa- 
tion: the pay (averaging $180 per week 
minimum for a chorus girl) is top scale 
and the contracts cover a specified run. 
The actors respond with such enthusiasm 
that sometimes they fall for their own 


One good thing 
leads to another 
on C4IF 
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SAS CARAVELLE PURE JETS through Europe, fol- 
lowing your magnificent DC-7C flight to Europe. 





SAS SUN, SEA OR SKI TOURS for fall-winter 
vacations. Fly SAS transatlantic or transpolar. 





SAS FAMILY PLAN SAVINGS up to $300 per person. 


See your SAS agent, or mail coupon 














Ai | 
| ! 
I 1 
| Scandinavian Airlines System 1-9 1 
1 638 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 1 
| FREE; Please send me information on SAS l 
| Jets) Winter Vacations ( ) Family Plan( ) | 
} Nome 
I Address | 
I City Stote | 
My SAS Agent is ; 
eee a I 
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PPUUTTTETTTETITE TTT ee 


: SAA B. the next few weeks we plan to 
: show you, through photographs in 


these pages, some of the features of the SAAB automobile. Because they are unique, 
we thought we would begin by saying something about our Company which ex- 
plains how these features came about, The name SAAB is merely a collection of 
initials standing for the Company's full name, Svenska Aeroplan AktieBolaget 
which translates as Swedish Aircraft Incorporated, SAAB has been one of Europe's 
leading airplane makers since 1937, today building the Draken 35B, 
a double-delta wing supersonic jet fighter that was the sensation of the recent 
international air show in Paris, 

When SAAB started building automobiles in 1950, many of the design ideas 
that had been developed for aircraft were incorporated in the car. Although, from 
a production standpoint, these often made for higher costs, the first consideration 
was whether the design made sense functionally. 

Limited production has kept SAAB from being in the front ranks volume- 
wise among small cars sold in this country, but a survey just completed by a lead- 
ing national magazine reveals that SAAB owners gave their cars and dealers a 
higher rating than that achieved by any other well known imported economy car 
sold in the U.S. 


Whether you are in the market for a small car or not, we hope that you will 


find this series of advertisements on SAAB design of genuine interest @ @ @ © 


SAAB MOTORS INC., 405 Park Avenue, New York City 


POU UUEEEEEOOEEOCOOOOOOOOOOOCOeS EOC Oeee eee eee eereree er ere rr reer 
*. 








— 





After coffee...enjoy the drier liqueur 


B-B 


BENEDICTINE BRANDY 






JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. « Let this seal be your guide to quality (een snu7 
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sales pitch. “A couple of years ago,” says 
| Dancer Olsen, “I did the Buick show, and 
| my husband did the Chevy show. When 
| we needed a car, we started arguing over 
which was best. All of a sudden we 
realized what we were doing, and we darn 
| near had hysterics over it.” 


BOX OFFICE 


Moneymakers 

It may have been the air conditioners 
and the soft drinks—or maybe Hollywood 
was making better films; but movie busi- 
ness was never better than it was during 
August’s humid midsummer heat. Au- 
gust’s top ten moneymakers as reported 
by Variety: 1) North by Northwest 
(M-G-M), 2) Anatomy of a Murder 
(Columbia), 3) Hole’ in the Head 
(United Artists), 4) Porgy and Bess 
(Columbia), 5) South Seas Adventure 
(Cinerama), 6) The Nun’s Story (War- 
ner), 7) The Big Circus (Allied Artists), 
8) Darby O’Gill and the Little People 
(Buena Vista), 9) Five Pennies (Para- 
mount), 10) Last Train from Gun Hill 
(Paramount). 


MOVIES ABROAD 


Il Generale in Command 

The 2oth annual film festival in Venice 
opened with all the bang of a wet fire- 
cracker. The movies themselves were such 
drabs that even critics from the Commu- 
nist press panned the Communist entries. 
Worse yet, bikinis were bigger, scandals 
were smaller, and most of the stars stayed 
away. Desperate news photographers final-’ 
ly invaded Elsa Maxwell's beach cabana 
in the forlorn hope of finding someone to 


| shoot. But Elsa turned back the attack 





with a barrage of pillows and a trumpeted 
battle cry: “Away! Away, dogs!” As for 
the festival, said Elsa, casually hamstring- 
ing an infinitive: “It’s the most horrible 
thing to ever hit Venice.” 

That was before bald, chubby Roberto 
Rossellini came sprinting into town to 
turn the festival into a sorely needed 
personal triumph. His new picture, // 
Generale della Rovere, had been put to- 
gether in just 33 days of shooting. Di- 
rector Rossellini himself had seen the 
finished film only one day before the fes- 
tival deadline; there was not even time 
for careful editing. But with money and 
time running out, Rossellini, whose repu- 
tation had been sliding downhill even be- 
fore he ditched Ingrid Bergman for In- 
dia’s sloe-eyed Sonali Das Gupta, was 
forced to gamble on an unfinished draft. 
Despite the long odds, he won. 

7! Generale brought the festival to 
life. The story of a wartime swindler 
named Giuseppe Bertoni (played by Vit- 
torio De Sica), who was forced to become 
a Nazi spy but eventually gave his life 
for his country, the Rossellini effort was 
an almost unanimous critical success. 
| “Comeback!” cried the critics, and talked 

of the old Rossellini of Paisan and Open 

City. “Finally a good film,” beamed 

Rome's Tempo. “With this picture all 
| hopes are rekindled. The old, glorious 
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enjoying the most re- 
warding years of life—his retirement. 


Here’s a man 


Yearsago, he bought a Massachusetts 
Mutual Retirement Income Policy that 
protected his family during the growing- 
up years... and now pays him a 
monthly income that neither he nor his 
wife can possibly outlive. 


You, too, will want a dependable, 


Miassachus 


Lik E — 2 oe 


etts Mutual 





“ns 
{N eoo° apo aen 
Rwol<well] 


lifelong income for your leisure years 
... more than Social Security and your 
employer's pension plan will give you. 
That is why you should find out now 
about Massachusetts Mutual’s Retire- 
ment Income plan. 

Ask your Massachusetts Mutual man 
about it, or call our General Agent listed 
under Massachusetts Mutual in your 
phone book. 


q:apb 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS * ORGANIZED 1851 









SWP 


HOuse paAIN?™ 


If the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of paints can’t 
supply you with a more dur- 
able house paint, to whom 
would you expect to turn? 


GET BOOKLET — “now 
TO SAVE MONEY WHEN 
PAINTING YOUR HOUSE” 
Tips on using the right paints, 
and estimating cost, whether 
you are going to do it yourself 
or use a contractor. It's free. 
Write: The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Dept. 19, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








banner of the first Rossellinian neo- 
realism flies again.’ 

Another entry—possibly Hollywood's 
{nate my ofa Wurder or Franc es Double 
Tour—might win the festival's Golden 
St. Mark. But whatever prize 


won in the final voting, it had 





earned the heartfelt gratitude of 


tne est us organ rs D transforming 
show that was turning into what some 
critic lec he h I estiv 
Before Rossellir ire there 
even talk th he fest ght die ou 
together in the next f years. 


THE JUKEBOX 
Men Look Twice 





The Hollywoods € ill of tall, tawny 
blonde pinups who have fared better on 
than Lola Jean Alb ind the 
ukeboxes rattle with record ide 
singers who sell more songs. But when 
Lola’s latest release, Dreamsville, went 
out to the deejavs last weel s fans 
were readymade. For Lol Edie Hart 
the slim, smoky-voiced saloon singer, the 
girl who keeps the fires warm for TV's 


Private Eye Peter Gunn, the blue-eyed 


sentimentalist who can whisper into the 





mike and convince million televiewers 





is alone with each one of them. 
be old—Thi Didn't Be 
! s You Dut the voice 
insinuating, husky with 





comes fresh and 
promise. Under the spotlight, the face 
may seem sad, even a bit tired, but most 
men look twice. 

Quarters for Corn. Few girls get a break 
from the jukebox trade these days; the 
quarters clink in the slot for the grind- 
ing corn of Fabian or Frankie Avalon, or 
g of Johnny 





the molasses-slow maunderi 
Mathis. Lola, who must s 
serves more. She has been learning her 


le for less, de- 


trade, scrabbling at the edges of show 


business, ever since she sang Listen te 


WVocking Bird at her home-t« Y.W.C.A. 


in Akror = vears ago. She was a gawky 


; 
the 








ten-year-old then, defiant of her parents 
dislike of anything that smacked of enter 
tainment. Today. at 35, she sometimes 
concludes that show business has been 
defying her. 

Lola has behind her countless different 


jobs—radio actress, stenographer. switch 





hic model. She 





photogr 





board operator 
says that she never really 
that Hollywood demands for 


You become everybody's per 


wanted to pay 





sonal property but by 46 she was 
there like 
1round on sets, earning little more thar 


thousand others, sitting 





the right to join the extras’ union. She 
illy landed a meaty role in Champion, 
rk Douglas and Ruth Roman 


says Lola. “set up Kirk and 








ith. erwards, I couldn get a job 

I went to New York to look for work on 

rV. Champion was playing on Broadway, 

There was my picture front—all the 

reviews said ‘Here's new star—and I 
ouldn’t even pay mv hotel bill. 

was back 


A Hold at Last. B) 
Hollywood, still 1 


tion. She suffered from insomnia, and she 





recogni- 





SINGER ALBRIGHT 
it nted Te) 
was beginning to pick up a reputation as 


I alwavs liked to do kookie 





in oddball. 
things she insists, but now, with two 
insuccessful marriages and years of un- 
important roles behind her, she feels as i 
she is taking hold. Peter Gunn gave het 
steady work (though she still lives on 
vitamin shots and fights insomnia), and 
the chance to sing gave her a new career. 

Today, when she walks her dog around 
her modest Encino home, lonely Lola is 
beginning to think that the world looks 
good. And her tentative joy is reflected 
in the intimate warmth of her songs. “I 
never had the remotest idea anybody 
would ever ask me to sing, but Columbia 
did.” says she. “and I'm especially grate- 
ful for one thing: I don’t sound like any- 


body else. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Big Budget 


Other movie companies ¢ 





in sell out to 
television and other moviemen can col 
lect the fast bucks that come from 
naking TV quickies. But at th 
Century-Fox, President Spyros P. Skouras 
clings to the old-fashioned notion that 
Hollywood ought to make lots of money 
by making lots of movies. Last week he 
innounced that th is driving ahead on 





one of the biggest shooting schedules in 


its history: 60 pictures in production 


with another 28 screenplays ready for the 
Among $20 
pictures to be released before the end of 
939: William Faulkner's Requi 
Nun, the French farce Patate. and a 
sexy shocker. The Chapman Report. 
Next years 
whopper: 20th will make 4 
worth $60 million, among them The 
Greatest Story Ever Told, John Brown's 
Body and The Battle of Leyte Gulf. 


cameras. million worth of 





budget will be another 


pictures 
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CONTROL 


puts power 


to work 


CUTLER-HAMMER 








wonders 


Everyone knows much new knowledge 
will be gained by man’s probing of outer 
space. But few realize how quickly many 
of these gains will be useful in everyday life. 
Here is just one instance. 

A large group of engineers, scientists 
and mathematicians in Cutler-Hammer’s 
AIL Division have been busy for many 
months blazing a trail into the unknowns 
of space technology. They have been 
creating the sensitive electronic equipment 
required for space vehicles to transmit 
streams of telemetered information back 
to earth... facing problems man 
has never known before. 

Problems? This new spaceborne 
equipment must operate unattended over 
long periods of time. Its size and weight 
must be minimum. The distribution of 
weight and the torque effect of moving 
parts must be such that they do not upset 
the vehicle’s control system. Yet this delicate 
equipment must withstand the fantastic 
high-frequency vibrations of jet take-off 
and the shattering shocks of direction 
changes at fantastic speeds. Further, 
it must operate reliably in an environment 
uniquely hostile to present engineering 
techniques ...in the extreme vacuum of 
outer space where not only essential fluids 
such as lubricants ‘‘boil off’’, but some 
solid components may vaporize! Where 
heat dissipates slowly and fans are useless 
as they have no air to move; where parts 
exposed to the sun become extremely hot 
and shaded parts become intensely cold. 
Where “weightlessness” turns even a 
speck of dust into a drifting derelict 
capable of serious damage to 


precision assemblies. 





You can be sure that every gain in 
spaceborne technology that can be applied 
to the control of factory processes or 
machines will be reflected there without 
delay. Truly, outer space is the birthplace 


of tomorrow's wonders. 
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Plywood 
branches out 


...and commercial banks 


help extend its usefulness 


In homes and buildings. On walls, floors 
and boat hulls. Even in tiny tree houses 
plywood proves its strength, displays its 
beauty. 

And America’s commercial banks help 
make it one of the most useful materials 
of modern times. 

Loans from banks help fell and trans- 
port trees. They provide cash for ma- 
chinery to peel logs down to supple 
veneers, and cross-bond them into rugged 
plywood panels. And a good many times 
it’s a bank that helps put plywood, plain 
and fancy, in lumberyards where people 
can pick and choose. 

Loans are the thing. But along with 
them goes something harder to see, but 
just as important. It’s dependable bank- 
ing service backed up by wise financial 
counseling. 

As the leading lender to business and 
industry, The Chase Manhattan Bank 
of New York is proud of commercial 
banking’s contribution to agricultural 
and industrial progress. 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
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A teacher affects eternity; 


wndred million yeors ago. 
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The painting is called “Primeval Wall,” and it represents the ancient co 


he can never tell where his influence stops 


HENRY BROOKS ADAMS ON TEACHING from The Education of Henry Adams, 1907 Artist: William Baziotes 
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Exercise & the Heart 

Exercise is a good thing, physicians 
from a variety of specialties agreed last 
week at a Sports Medicine Congress held 
in Chicago in connection with the Third 
Pan-American Games. But how much ex- 
ercise is best? What kind? At what time 
of life? To these key questions there were 
no sharp answers, because medical science 
knows surprisingly little about the specific 
efiects of different types of exercise on 
the human heart. As the experts puffed 
toward the finish line, they reached a con- 
sensus on some preliminary findings. 

@ “Athlete’s heart” is an unfortunate 
term that should be discarded, because it 
indicates a diseased state that does not 
exist, said New York University’s Dr. 
Louis F. Bishop. Also: changes in ath- 
letes’ pulse rates are easy to measure but 
hard to evaluate, e.g., marathon runners’ 
pulses are slower than sprinters’. In gen- 
eral, the pulse réturns to normal more 
quickly after exercise in an individual who 
is physically fit. 

@ Neither adults nor children can dam- 
age their hearts by exercise if they are 
healthy to begin with. Dr. Joseph B. 
Wolffe of Valley Forge Hospital said that 
the muscles in a normal person’s limbs 
will give out, leaving him unable to move, 
before he can strain the more powerful 
heart muscle. Some of the rare cases of 
collapse and sudden death during exercise 
may be due to exhaustion of blood sugar 
rather than heart damage. 

@ Exercise helps to guard against ob- 
vious obesity (a proved life-shortener), 
said Boston's bicycle-riding Paul Dudley 
White,,73, himself as lean as a beanpole, 
and also against harmful fat deposits that 
hide in arteries supplying the legs, lungs, 
heart and brain. 

To do the most good, even moderate 
exercise should be continuous throughout 
life. Said Dr. Bishop: “About 25, many 
young adults become too busy for exer- 
cise; yet in the next two decades of their 
lives they probably need it even more 
than children.” 











Sin & Psychology 

Sin has long been an unfashionable 
word in most analytic circles, but last 
week the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation offered 7,000 members (jammed 
into Cincinnati for its annual convention ) 
a soul-searching symposium entitled “The 
Role of the Concept of Sin in Psychother- 
apy.” Upshot: the idea of sin, at least for 
use.in treating the sick psyche, is making 
a comeback. 

The University of Illinois’ famed Re- 
searcher O. Hobart Mowrer began with 
vigorous kicks at the moribund body of 
classical Freudian theory as he defined it 
(many latter-day Freudians would not 
buy his definition). “We psychologists.” 
Mowrer said, “have largely followed the 
Freudian doctrine that human beings be- 
come emotionally disturbed, not because 
of their having done anything palpably 
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wrong. but because they instead lack in- 
sight. We have set out to oppose the forces 
of repression and to work for understand- 
ing. [ This leads to] the discovery that the 
patient or client has been, in effect, too 
good, that he has within him impulses, 
especially those of lust and hostility, which 
he has been unnecessarily inhibiting. And 
health, we tell him, lies in recognizing 
and expressing these impulses.” 

Hell on Earth. As a result. said Dr. 
Mowrer, “not only have we disavowed 
the connection between manifest miscon- 
duct and psychopathology, we have also 
very largely abandoned belief in right and 


Poul J. Kirst 
PsyCHOLOGIST MoWRER 


Back to a painful possibility. 





wrong, virtue and sin.”’ The idea that man 
can have the benefits of an orderly social 
life, without paying for it through re- 
straints and sacrifices, said Dr. Mowrer, 
is “a subversive doctrine.” 

Instead of the “salvationist’s vision” 
of a future hell, Dr. Mowrer suggested: 
“There is a very tangible and very present 
hell on this earth. It is this—the hell of 
neurosis and psychosis—to which sin and 
unexpiated guilt lead us. If it proves true 
that certain forms of conduct character- 
istically lead to emotional instability, what 
better or firmer basis would one wish for 
labeling such conduct as destructive, self- 
defeating. evil. sinful?” 

By Freudian theory, said Dr. Mowrer 
scornfully. “one would expect neurotic 
and psychotic individuals to have led ex- 
emplary, yea saintly lives. The fact is 
that they typically exhibit lives that have 
been disorderly and dishonest in extreme 
degree.”” And mental hospitals. he charged, 
are full of patients who have had insight 
therapy—to no avail. ° 

Down With Blame. “I see no alterna- 
tive.” said Mowrer, “but to turn again to 
the old, painful but also promising pos- 








sibility that man is pre-eminently a social 
creature, or in theological phrase, a child 
of God.” Future treatment of the emo- 
tionally ill, suggested Mowrer, “will, like 
Alcoholics Anonymous. take guilt. confes- 
sion and expiation seriously and will in- 
volve programs of action rather than mere 
groping for ‘insight.’ ” 

Manhattan Psychotherapist Albert Ellis 
agreed with Mowrer that Freudian in- 
sight alone is not enough to change devi- 
ant behavior. But he denied any place for 
a concept of sin in psychotherapy. Though 
he conceded that the individual must take 
full responsibility for his actions, Dr. 
Ellis insisted: “No human being should 
ever be blamed for anything he does.” 
Therapists, he argued, must rid their pa- 
tients of “every possible vestige of their 
blaming themselves, others, or fate and 
the universe.” In fact, Mowrer and Ellis 
were not so far apart. Some of their dif- 
ferences were semantic. Though Dr. Ellis 
had ransacked dictionaries, he offered no 
definition of “blame” to fit his usage. He 
obviously meant self-blame as a con- 
tinuing, nagging and, in fact, neurotic 
process, leading to a damaging sense of 
worthlessness. 

Then, argued Ellis: “The more sinful 
and guilty a person tends to feel. the less 
chance there is that he will be a happy, 
healthy or law-abiding citizen. His sense 
of sin will literally drive him away from 
not doing wrong and toward doing it. He 
will become a compulsive wrongdoer.” 
Worse, the individual who lets self-blame 
run away with him cannot help blaming 
others, thus becoming angry and hostile. 
Therefore: “Blaming, in all its insidious 
ramifications, is the essence of virtually 
all emotional disturbance.” 

It was a religious psychologist, Profes- 
sor Charles A. Curran of Chicago's Loyola 
University, who wove the conflicting con- 
cepts of sin into a medically meaning- 
ful unity. A sense of sin, he suggested, is 
like the sensation of pain—a warning sig- 
nal for avoidance or recoil. Some children, 
born with no reaction to pain (Time, 
Jan. 14, 1957), are grievously handicapped 
in life. While nobody wants to inflict pain 
on them, they would be healthier, happier 
and safer if they could feel pain. To Dr. 
Curran, while too keen a sense of sin may 
be as bad as too much pain, a proper 
amount of it will protect both the indi- 
vidual and the society he lives in. 


Snake Makes News 


By definition, it was no news when a 
snake bit a man in St. Joseph, Mo. a fort- 
night ago, and little more newsworthy 
when, thanks to antisnakebite serum, the 
man recovered. But last week the snake 
made news: it died as a result of the bite 
it had inflicted. 

An Indian hooded cobra, it bit the hand 
of William White. 32. a professional snake 
handler in a reptile garden. Serum flown 
from Miami by Air Force jet saved White. 
But the cobra’s fangs were loosened by the 
heavy burlap bag through which it struck, 
and its jaw was dislocated when White 
jerked his hand away. Infection of the in- 
jured mouth killed the snake. 
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gan to reach sizable proportions in the 
1880s. alarmists predicted the downfall 
of parental authority by “a crime-and- 
pauper-breeding system.” In just one of 
his dozens of leaflets, Maryland's po- 
lemical Pamphleteer Francis B. Livesey 
blamed public schools for “the Negro 
problem, the servant problem, the labor 
problem, the tramp problem, the unem- 
ployment problem, the divorce problem, 
the eyesight problem, the juvenile prob- 
lem, the bribery problem and the pure- 
food problem.” 

Today the charge is academic “soft- 
ness.” James Conant does not agree—or 
quite disagree. Some critics, he thinks, 
miss their target as badly as Pamphleteer 
Livesey. What everybody ought to know 
more about, he suggests in a forthcoming 
book: The Child, the Parent and the State 
(Harvard University; $3.50), is the his- 
tory of a highly significant development 
—the transformation of the U.S. high 
school from 1905 to 1930. Those who 
thunder that Cicero molded young minds 
at the turn of the century are right. But 
Cicero’s assassin was not John Dewey 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


The President of the U.S., Dwight 
D. Eisenhower—Abilene High School, 
Abilene, Kans., 1909. 

The Vice President of the U.S., 
Richard M. Nixon—Whittier Union 
High School, Whittier, Calif., 1930. 

The U.S. Senate majority leader, 
Lyndon Johnson—Johnson City High 
School, Johnson City, Texas, 1924. 

The president of the nation’s most 
prestigious university, Harvard’s Na- 
than Pusey—Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1924. 

The nation’s No. 1 poet, Robert 
Frost—Lawrence High School, Law- 
rence, Mass., 1892. 

The president of the nation’s largest 
corporation, General Motors’ Frederic 
G. Donner—Three Oaks High School, 
Three Oaks, Mich., 1919. 

Nobel Prizewinning Novelist Ernest 
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alone. It was a combination of child-labor 
laws, compulsory school attendance, the 
growing need for vocational training, and 
the Depression, which sent jobless teen- 
agers scurrying to school for shelter. In 
1910 thousands of 15-year-olds had full- 
time jobs; in 1930 about 90% were in 
school. Result: an entirely different breed 
of students, with widely varying abilities. 
No educational system in history has ever 
been presented with a broader job—or 
opportunity. 

Noah's Ark. To criticize the ‘schools 
in good sense, says Conant, the first rule 
is to grasp their astonishing diversity: 
“Vou can find almost any animal in the 
system. It’s like Noah's ark.” The per- 
vasive U.S. cathedral is the “comprehen- 
sive” high school, which sends some of 
its students to college and gives the rest 
marketable skills. But hundreds of schools 
are “special.” New York City has out- 
right detention camps for delinquents— 
and it also has the exquisitely superior 
Bronx High School of Science (TIME, 
May 5, 1958). Some urban schools teach 
90% of their students to be auto me- 
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Hemingway—Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Ill., 1917. 

The Chairman of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Air Force General Na- 
than Twining—Lincoln High School, 
Portland, Ore., 1917. 

The president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
(34 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches), the Rev. Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg—East High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1909. 

The Presiding Bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., 
the Most Rev. Arthur Carl Lichten- 
berger—Oshkosh High School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., 1918. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
the Archdiocese of New York. Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman — Whitman 
High School, Whitman, Mass., 1907. 
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chanics and beauticians. Some suburban 
schools send 90% of their students to top 
colleges. 

Each has different problems. The main- 
ly vocational school has to teach skills 
applicable to the local job market. The 
suburban school has to deal with many 
a boy not blessed with talents to match 
his parents’ ambitions. Nobody can judge 
a school’s performance without analyzing 
how well it serves the specific needs of 
its students. 

Summertime. The first critic to stop 
being constructive after 1905 was a long- 
time guardian angel—the college profes- 
sor who once took a proprietary interest 
in high school standards. When profes- 
sors took a good look at the proletarian- 
ized high school, they left it to what they 
considered a lowbrow technician—the 
education professor. And to figure out 
how to run the schools, the “education- 
ists” seized upon Philosopher Dewey’s 
innocent theory that children learn best 
by being interested instead of disciplined. 
It fitted the educationists’ problems, 
muses Conant, “as a key fits a lock. . . If 
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The nation’s leading Conservative 
Jew, Chancellor Louis Finkelstein of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America—Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., 1911. 

The president of the nation’s biggest 
bank, Bank of America’s S. (for Seth) 
Clark Beise—Windom High School, 
Windom, Minn., 1917- 

The headmaster of one of the na- 
tion’s oldest prep schools, Andover’s 
John M. Kemper—Western High 
School, Washington, D.C., 1930. 

The developer of polio vaccine, Dr. 
Jonas Salk—Townsend Harris High 
School, New York City, 1931- 

The nation’s highest-paid executive 
($511,249 in 1958), President Arthur 
B. Homer of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
—Providence Technical High School, 
Providence, R.I., 1913. 
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John Dewey hadn't existed, he would have 
had to be invented.” 


“Education is life.” Dewey once ru- 
| minated vaguely. “Education is life,” par- 


| roted the educationists, and turned the 
thought into revelation. So began the 


grand detour of progressive education. In 
the powerful Education Policies 
Commission placed “recreation” on a par 
with “the inquiring mind.” In some 
schools, flycasting crowded out French 
(no trick after 22 states in the World 
War I era passed laws discouraging “for- 


1935 


eign’’-language study). Dewey himself 
was shocked at the excesses. The college 
| professors scowled—silently. By World 


| War II, many a school was running along 
happily as a substitute for summertime 
down on the farm. A good many parents 
were delighted. 
Ventilation. The great awakening be- 
gan when new postwar suburbanites put 
| their children in public Often 
| they were bright young graduates of pri- 
| vate schools, and they found plenty to 





schools. 


complain about: lower standards, over- 
crowding, the teacher shortage. No help 
was the nation’s sudden flood of babies 
40 million in the last decade (the total 
U.S. population in 1870). Up went the 
cost per pupil, from $197.65 in 1949 to 
$340 this year. Up went parental blood 
pressure. And out of their shells popped 
the college professors. 

When the academics began to cry out, 
it was not so much to denounce public 
schools as to defend their presumed pur- 
pose. They spoke as scholars concerned 
that a know-nothing smog had smothered 
the schools; they indicted the education- 
ists’ “copper-riveted” union shop. They 
attacked the quality of teacher training, 
the tedious “methods” courses required 
by educationist-inspired certification laws. 
For the first time in a generation, men of 
learning paid grave attention to the con- 
tent of public education. 

Some of the charges were wild—but the 
ventilation immensely productive, 
Last year West Virginia began certifying 
on the basis of exams instead of courses; 
33 other states now are revamping their 
laws; all are asking liberal arts advice. 
And the professors have made a discovery: 
only 246% of elementary and 17% of high 
school teachers come from the despised 
(and fast vanishing) teachers colleges. The 
rest come from the professors’ own lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

Today, after years of pooh-poohing pub- 
lic school teachers, professors are trying 
to recruit them. The need is so great that 
one-third to one-half the next decade's 
college graduates should theoretically be- 
come school teachers. M.I.T.’s Physical 
Science Study Committee is revolution- 
izing high school physics. This summer, 
top university scientists taught 17,000 
| high school science and math teachers at 

350 National Science Foundation insti- 

tutes. All over the country, professors are 

beginning to drop in on the schools—fol- 
lowing the pattern set by James Conant. 

Always a Formula. When Bryant, as 

his family called him, was growing up in 

Dorchester, on the southern edge of Bos- 


was 
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“What did he say?” 


Millions of people are bothered and embarrassed by 
not knowing “what goes on”, Perhaps this situation 
is all-too familiar to you. If you must strain to hear, 
or are bothered by “ringing” in the ears ... you may 
have a hearing defect that can’ be costly in your 


business career and annoying in your social life. 


For most hard-of-hearing people, fortunately, help 
is available. First see vour doctor. Then, if your 
hearing loss can be corrected, visit a hearing aid 
specialist. He’s thoroughly familiar with today’s tiny 


but highly efficient instruments . . . is well 


qualified to fit you with an inconspicuous aid that 


suits you best. 


Chances are, itll be powered by Mallory Mercury 
Batteries, the amazing pill-size energy capsules pio- 
neered by Mallory, that help make modern hearing 


aids possible, 
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ton, his hobby was chemically analyzing 
his mother’s laundry soap. The stench 
forced his photoengraver father to build 
him a lean-to lab outside the house. But 
the boy chemist’s talents got him into 
famed Roxbury Latin School (he was the 
most precocious science student in 20 
years) and through Harvard in three 
years. He married the daughter of Har- 
vard’s top chemist; in 1931 Professor 
Conant himself took over the department. 
“Bryant,” said his mother once, “always 
had a formula for everything.” 

Conant was nearing a Nobel Prize for 
his research on chlorophyll. He never got 
it. In 1933 Harvard plucked him out of 
the lab and elected him president (at 40) 
to succeed aging Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
(Cambridge was full of old professors, 
and its reputation had sagged). By World 
War II, Conant had hired so many out- 
standing new professors and administra- 
tors that he was able to spend up to 75% 
of his time away from Harvard, organizing 
atomic scientists for the supersecret Man- 
hattan Project. 

All through those years, Conant grew 
more interested in public schools. In the 
penny-pinching 1930s, he saved Harvard's 
ailing Graduate School of Education (now 
one of the best) from extinction. In 1936 
he ordered a new Harvard degree: Master 
of Arts in Teaching, uniting education 
courses with liberal arts. In 1949 he sug- 
gested launching the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools (now 
the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools) to throw intelligent criticism in- 
stead of brickbats at the schools. When 
it began, only 17 citizens groups existed 
in the country. Today's roster: 18,000 lo- 
cal groups in 49 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

All the Gifted. What first fascinated 
Conant about the public school was its 
Jeffersonian character—the mixing of chil- 
dren from all social levels. At caste- 
conscious Harvard, President Conant’s 
great theme was the American tradition of 
respecting any man good at his trade. 
“Each honest calling, each walk of life,” 
he said in a baccalaureate sermon, “has 
its own elite, its own aristocracy based 
on excellence of performance .. . There 
will always be the false snobbery which 
tries to place one vocation above an- 
other. You will become a member ot 
the aristocracy in the American sense only 
if your accomplishments and_ integrity 
earn this appellation.” 

By this reasoning, all men working at 
full throttle are “gifted.” In a status- 
conscious nation, the idea is sometimes 
hard to get across. Conant’s transmitter: 
the “comprehensive” high school, a social 
melting pot throwing rich and poor, dull 
and bright together. In ideal form, thinks 
Conant, it should give every kind of stu- 
dent as good an education as he might get 
in a school designed just for him. 

Amid the nation’s scramble for brain- 
power, some men believe in imposing a 
uniformly “tough” curriculum on all stu- 
dents. Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 
wants to set up European-style schools 
limited to the brightest scholars. To Co- 
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Breifenboch—Pix 
PHILOSOPHER DEWEY 


Can anything so vast be excellent? 


nant, both ideas are anathema on realistic 
as well as philosophical grounds. A single 
standard would breed frustration, delin- 
quency and lower standards. The elite 
school implies splitting up universal edu- 
cation on the European pattern. 

European academic education is very 
good, very tough—and very limited. Only 
20% of European youths are chosen for 
pre-university schools (most go to work 
at 14), while 89.29% of American 14- to 
17-year-olds are in school. And to im- 
port European education would mean 
changing child labor laws and compul- 
sory attendance (despite union opposi- 
tion), persuading over 1,000 independent 
liberal arts colleges (unknown in Europe) 
to close in favor of graduate universities, 
abolishing local school boards and setting 
up federal control. In sum: impossible. 

In fact, the elite system is not entirely 
satisfactory to Europeans. Britain and 
France already are broadening their edu- 
cation toward the U.S. pattern. A modern 
industrial nation needs more than a few 
brains; it has to uplift talent at every 
level. It cannot afford technological un- 
employables—spiritually, politically — or 
economically. 

No Loafing. Is quality in quantity pos- 
sible under the U.S. system? To practical- 
minded James Conant, the question is 
whether a high school can 1) give all stu- 
dents a citizen-worthy general education, 
2) give the majority marketable skills, 
3) give the “academically talented” (the 
top 15-20%) work to challenge them. “If 
the answer were clearly in the negative,” 
he says, “then a radical change in the 
structure of American public secondary 
education would be in order.” 

One change is in order. A basic Conant 
premise: high schools with graduating 
classes of less than too cannot function 
properly. They cannot afford qualified 
teachers tor advanced physics, math, for- 
eign languages. One-third of all high 





school students attend such small schools 
—17,000 of the total 21,000 U.S. high 
schools. If the total were cut to about 
12,600 schools, reckons Conant, all would 
be big enough to hire good teachers. 

In 1957 Conant was not sure whether a 
high school of any size could do the job. 
On a $350,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, he set out to 
find the “best” comprehensive high schools 
in the country. His divining rod was a 
list of stiff standards, assembled after 
long brooding (“My dogmatism. You 
don’t have to take it”), and his own dis- 
arming manner. “This is James Conant,” 
he introduced himself to principals. “I 
don't know if you've heard of me. I used 
to work at Harvard.” 

Conant felt that every student should 
spend half the regular English course 
learning to write; he should turn out at 
least one theme a week. All should have 
at least one year of science, math, Ameri- 
can history. And to keep the school co- 
hesive yet challenging. all should be 
“grouped” according to ability—subject 
by subject, not by divisive IQ “tracks.” 
One exception: all should take a course 
together in U.S. problems. For the job- 
bound as well as the college-bound, elec- 
tive courses should include everything 
from plumbing to twelfth-grade physics. 

Even if the school has only one or two 
“highly gifted” students (the top 39% na- 
tionally), they should have college work 
under the Advanced Placement Program 
to enter college ahead of the game, and 
there take tougher courses. And the “aca- 
demically talented” should never get a 
chance to loaf. As college material, they 
should take a minimum 18 courses with 
homework (at least 15 hours weekly), in- 
cluding four years of English, four years 
of math, three years of science, four years 
of one foreign language (for “mastery” ) 
—plus required courses. 

In a year of inspecting 55 top schools 
in 18 states, Conant found only eight 
came close to being exactly “right” (all 
have improved since). Most common de- 
ficiency: only two years of foreign lan- 
guage study (partly because few colleges 
require more). Other flaws: able girls 
shunned math and science; able boys 
concentrated on them, skipping foreign 
languages and neglecting English. All 
down the line, observed Conant, “the 
academically talented student is not being 
sufficiently challenged.” 

Yet Conant was highly encouraged: “All 
of the schools could have been made as 
good as the best or even better. I am 
more and more convinced that it would be 
much more difficult to make a radical 
change in our schools than to improve 
those we now have.” 

Green Light. One of Conant’s most 
potent prescriptions was the “academic 
inventory.” a yearly comparison betw 
bright students’ capacities and the e 
tive courses they actually choose. Like a 
stockholder’s report, it sums up a school’s 
income and outgo. And it goes straight to 
the heart of the matter: guidance. 

The tool is yearly testing (aptitude v. 
achievement), an art that has come far 
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since the old one-shot IQ score. The tests 
cannot measure inherent ability (testers 
used to think they could). They do de- 
termine “developed ability,” a blend of 
innate talents and outer influences, which 
can be changed by home and school. With 
his wiggly blocks and foolish questions. 
the guidance man strikes some parents as 
a dangerous bore: George will go to Har- 
vard no matter his score. Let George do 
it—if he can. Guidance counselors are 
after bigger game: the brainy boy from a 
culture-poor family who always thought 
he was “dumb,” the bright laggard who 
needs to be prodded. To Conant, guidance 
is “the keystone of the arch of public 
education.” 

Conant is something of a guidance man 
himself. Things have happened in U.S. 
public schools since his calm, compact 
“first report to interested citizens” began 
to circulate. With 224,824 copies in print, 





Rhode Island, a statewide self-criticism 
meeting yielded money from the legisla- 
ture for special programs: calculus in 
Cumberland High School, Russian in 
Cranston High School, the M.I.T. physics 
course in East Providence High School. 

@ English composition, a top Conant pri- 
ority, is getting overdue attention. Main 
problem: the teacher shortage. To pro- 
duce one student theme a week, Conant 
suggested that no English teacher should 
handle more than too students. But cor- 
recting 100 themes at ten minutes each 
takes 17 hours of work—2} hours seven 
nights a week. Chicago would need 330 
more teachers. adding $2,300.000 to the 
budget. Solution: hiring part-time “lay 
readers.” college-trained housewives who 
can take over the chore at 25¢ a theme. 
The idea is being used in 16 cities. 

@ Across the country, arithmetic is being 
switched from rote learning and the “so- 


Joern Gerdts 


Russian Crass at SALt Lake City’s BONNEVILLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
For the first time in a generation, men of learning paid attention. 


his book is the first education bestseller 
since the vastly more excited Why Johnny 
Can’t Read (1955). “With the mantle of 
Dr. Conant around me,” as one principal 
puts it, many a working schoolman has 
finally got the school board's green light 
for scores of reforms and experiments 
that promise to make the new year one of 
the richest in history. Items: 

@ In Philadelphia. high schools will give 
superior seniors five major subjects in- 
stead of four. In Richmond, high schools 
will begin a five-year program of 23 
courses. In the Peekskill (N.Y.) High 
School, a Conant-inspired inventory should 
become the best persuader yet for top 
students not trying for college (36% of 
the brightest girls. 28° of the boys). 
Pasadena, Calif. has started summer 
schools for students who wish to accelerate 
(a Conant recommendation), expanded 
guidance from one counselor per 500 stu- 
dents to one per 300, added an optional 
seventh period to the high school day. In 
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cial utility’ approach. which make the 
subject either inscrutable or silly. The 
new idea is to fascinate children with 
mathematical concepts and analysis so 
they can reason as scientists do. San Diego 
tried it last year, got 2.000 children of all 
mental levels to advance twice as fast. 
This year a revolutionary new textbook 
embodying the technique will spread 
throughout the U.S. Everywhere brighter 
children are reaching algebra much earlier, 
sometimes by the sixth grade. 

@ Foreign language study is soaring, es- 
pecially in elementary schools. Last year 
the U.S. Office of Education urged all 
schools to begin ten years of language in 
the third grade, the most sound-sensing 
age level (all Russian children begin in 
the fifth grade). This year Washington, 
D.C. is starting third-grade French and 
Spanish. Hawaii's elementary schools will 
teach Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Hindi, 
Tagalog. More than 4oo U.S. high schools 
will teach Russian; New York City and 








its suburbs alone has more high school 
Russian courses than the entire nation 
had two years ago. All San Francisco high 
schools are switching language study from 
the formal grammar approach to the U.S. 
Army’s faster speak-and-understand sys- 
tem. More and more schools have “lan- 
guage laboratories,’ electronic playback 
units that let students compare their pro- 
nunciation with native voices. Next step: 
conducting science, history or English 
literature classes in a foreign language. 

@ Elementary schools are changing radi- 
cally from the “egg crate” method of 
locking all students by age in one grade 
under a pass-fail system. The new meth- 
od: the “ungraded school,” which usually 
means eliminating grades one, two and 
three (as in Marblehead, Mass.) and 
using ability grouping by subject. In Tor- 
rance, Calif., fourth, fifth and sixth grad- 
ers are being lumped together in a “multi- 
grade” school so that children of different 
ages can stimulate each other. In East 
Alton, IIL, small groups of six to ten 
move at their own pace; children who 
reach seventh grade ahead of time take 
“enrichment” courses. 

@ The junior high school, a stepchild 
institution, will get a year-long survey by 
Conant. His goal: strengthening the link 
between fermenting elementary schools 
and high schools. Junior high schools be- 
gan originally as a euphemistic device for 
those who did not want to go to high 
school but needed a touch of it. From 
2,653 in 1946 they have multiplied to 
4,200. One reason: some communities 
build them instead of high schools be- 
cause they cost less (no labs or shops 
needed). The teachers are paid less; the 
schools are not always citadels of learn- 
ing. And the problems of combustible half 
adolescents in the seventh and eighth 
grades are one of the key blind spots in 
education, 

Masters & Apprentices. Ahead lie ma- 
jor innovations, many of them seeded by 
the prodigious Ford Foundation. Already 
Ford and its Fund for the Advancement 
of Education have spent more than $1o 
million for some so educational TV proj- 
ects. Most imposing: Washington Coun- 
ty. Md., where 18,000 first- to twelfth- 
grade students in 49 schools get about 
120 classroom lessons a week on a closed- 
circuit system. By all evidence, it im- 
proves the lessons. The best teachers 
can reach the most students, and given 
several days to rehearse, the best extend 
themselves. 

To attack the teacher shortage, the 
Ford Foundation has spent another $15.6 
million on two vibrant experiments: “In- 
tern” college-student teachers and “teach- 
ing teams.” By practicing in nearby 
schools, interns get enough credit to skip 
a tedious year of postgraduate study. And 
often they join teaching teams (being 
tried in Baltimore this year) that could 
solve a big problem: the discouraging 
salary ceiling that a teacher reaches after 
15 years. Some teams have equally ranked 
specialists. Most have a “master” teach- 
er who gives the main presentation, 
then turns over the class to several 
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and beautifies as it protects! 
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vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal. Proof 
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Rust-Oleum is not only an exclusive formulation—it 
is a system! On rusty metal sash, for example, you 
simply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale 
and loose rust—then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rusted 
surface. The specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates rust to bare metal—while the surface 
film remains firm and durable. Now—you apply 
the Rust-Oleum finish color of your choice to pro- 
vide double protection and lasting beauty against 
fumes, sun, moisture, weathering, etc. This is the 
Rust-Oleum system of primer and finish coat. It 
saves time, money, and metal. 


What is your rust problem? What is your color 
choice—red, gray, aluminum, green, black, yellow, 
blue, white?—Rust-Oleum has them all. From pipes, 
tanks, girders, stacks, fences, machinery, or boilers 
in industry —to fixtures, tools, basement fittings, or 
metal railings around the home—Rust-Oleum can 
do the job for you! 


Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks 
for industrial users. Homeowners will find 
Rust-Oleum featured at nearby paint, hardware, 
and lumber dealers. 
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Applying Rust-Oleum 769 . 
Damp-Proof Red Primer over the Rust-Oleum Green is used over the Colorful Rust-Oleum finish coatings 
sound rusted surface of metal sash. primer as an attractive finish coating. provide lasting beauty for huge dragline. 
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From CIBA Research...a big step into a smaller world 








To keep increasingly complex electrical 
components within practical limitations 
of size and weight without impairing 
efficiency a new science-within-a-science, 
called miniaturization, has evolved. 
From the time that the first tiny 
transistors were cast in ARALDITE® 
Epoxy Resins for assembly in pocket 
radios, CIBA scientists have collaborated 
in the application of the excellent and 
adaptable mechanical and electrical 
properties of these resins. This work 

has helped to bring about simple 
dependable procedures that enable 
delicately assembled current-conducting 
miniaturized parts of compact size 

and light weight to be made, often ona 
mass-production basis. The modern 
hearing aid and earth satellite 
communication units both owe their 
development to the miniaturization 

of design that epoxy resins have assisted. 
For further information, address . . . 
CIBA Products Corporation, 


Fair Lawn, N.J., a subsidiary of CIBA. 











Araldite Epoxy Resins are among the 
many new developments made possible 
over the past three-quarters of a century 
by the international research organiza- 
tion of CIBA. In Pharmaceuticals, Dyes 
and Chemical Specialties, as well as in 
Plastics, CIBA is a world-wide symbol of 
originality and quality in research and 


a source of new and improved products. 


* I B A WHERE RESEARCH IS THE TRADITION 


journeymen, apprentices and _ clerical 
aides. The master (salary: up to $15,000) 
is free for another class or study in his 
field. Result: a true hierarchy of ability, a 
chance for able teachers to get paid more. 

Strong Medicine. Yet all the big in- 
novations—images of the future—depend 
control and Few 
states really control curriculums except 
New York, with its 175-year-old Board 
of Regents (patterned on French edu- 
cation). And few states provide enough 
money. All the states together carry 40% 
of the total U.S. school budget 


on local local money. 


compared 





~ by local governments. 

Local governments are not so vexed 
this year about an old debate: federal aid 
for school construction. Eighty percent 
of school bonds requested this year were 
voted in, compared to 73% last year. But 
the quality of a school depends most upon 
the quality of its teachers, and such is 
the character even of devoted pedagogues 
that money attracts them. Last year the 
average classroom teacher's salary in Mis- 
sissippi was $3.070; In only 13 states was 
it above $5,000. One out of every ten 
teachers quits yearly. There is no prob- 
lem in wealthy Scarsdale, N.Y., which 
can spend $865 a year per student. But 


Georgia ($208) is another matter. And 
who will pay for a master teacher in 
Ekalaka, Mont. (pop. 904)? 


What the National Education Associa- 
tion calls for is a “significant” inoculation 
of federal money. The Government is 
already spending $2 billion yearly on edu- 
cation. A full dose would be strong medi- 
cine. If the “educational deficit” is really 
$9 billion, it is equal to more than 10% 
of the entire federal budget. No Congress 
would dream of spending that amount 
without peering into curriculums, and the 
prospects are not cheery. 

Preservation. For penny-pinching pub- 
lic schools, with all their endless money 
problems, the real villain is the creaky 
machinery of state and local taxes. The 
wastefully uneven assessment ratios of 
the antiquated property tax range from 
6% of market value in South Carolina 
to 59% in Rhode Island. And if all states 
boosted their present taxes by 10%, they 
could collect $4 billion more a year. If all 
17 states without an income or sales tax 
imposed them at the average rate in other 
states, they could raise $8 billion yearly. 
“There seems to be only one alternative,” 
concluded the Rockefeller Report on Ed- 
ucation, “a thorough, painful, politically 
courageous overhaul of state and local 
tax systems.” 

The nation’s public schools are worth 
it. With work, quality in quantity is pos- 
sible. Volunteer Inspector General Conant 
has proved it. The individual citizen can- 
not change tax laws or curriculums. His 
part is electing a wise school board and 
supporting it, respecting good teachers 
and paying them. For in this curiously 
American process—education for all the 
children of all the people—there lies the 
promise of what James Bryant Conant 
calls “‘a continuing insurance for the pres- 
ervation of the vitality of a 
lree men. 


society of 
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IRON FIREMAN 





Architect, Horace Bailey, Johns 
town, Pa. Heating Contractor 
Stanton Barnhart, Johnstown. 


bie 


HEATIN 


a thermostat in every room 





Reception room, HRB-Singer, Inc., 


heating unit recessed in wall supplies as much beat as a big radiator, plus room-by-room 


Science Park, State College, Pa. Compact SelecTemp 







temperature control and constant circulation of filtered warm air. No electric wiring required 


Prominent research firm praises new 
SelecTemp method of steam heating 


Electronic scientists say, 
**SelecTemp more satisfactory 
than three other heating 
systems we have had’’ 


“Outstanding features of SelecTemp heating 
are easy installation, efficient operation, low 


maintenance cost, very little deviation in 
room temperature, and individual room 


temperature control.” 

In these words Mr. Roy L. Smeltz, Plant 
Manager, sums up more than a year of 
experience with SelecTemp heating in the 
splendid new research building of HRB- 
Singer, Inc., (a subsidiary of the Singer 
Manufacturing Company) an organization 
of scientists and engineers engaged in 
electronics research for acronautical and 
missile application. 

Continues Mr. Smeltz: “In more than a 
year we have had only minor maintenance 
adjustments on three SelecTemp units out of 
139, We are now completing a second build- 
ing which has 89 units.” 





IRON FIREMAN: 
Engineered 


heating and cooling 
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Two new research buildings of HRB-Singer, Inc. are 


equipped with Iron Fireman SelecTemp heating, with « 
thermostat in every room 


No wasteful overheating; no uncomfortable 
underheating. The SclecTemp system pro- 
vides steady, modulated warmth regulated 
by a thermostat in every room. Warm and 
cold sides of the building stay in perfect 
balance. With all of its advantages, SclecTemp 
costs no more than many systems that have 
no room-by-room regulation, Low mainte- 
nance costs and substantial fucl savings are 
a universal experience in SelecTemp heated 
homes and buildings. Steam for heat and 
steam-powered air circulation is supplied by 
a central low pressure boiler. 


Send coupon for full information 


RON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

3119 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 

(In Canada, 80 Ward Street, Toronto, Ontario 

[) Send SelecTemp specifications and full information. 

O Arrange for brief demonstration of Se ecTemp room 
unit, in actual operation, in our office 


Name 
Firm. 
Address 


City State . 
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All America is growing—but the fast-growing youngster of the “family” is the modern South! 





Manufacturers: 








ARE SKY-HIGH 


PRODUCTION COSTS 
TAKING YOU 
FOR A RIDE? 


SOARING PRODUCTION COSTS are a major problem 
in industry today. And, like being carried away in a 
rising balloon, the longer you put off doing something 
about it, the worse the situation becomes. Realizing 
this, many manufacturers are considering now the 
double advantage of a move to a modern plant in the 
modern South. 

They know that a modern, streamlined factory, 
specifically tailored to their unique production needs, 
will give them a much more efficient physical layout, 
regardless of its location. And they find, too, that by 
placing the new plant in the young and fast-growing 
South, many additional advantages are automatically 
acquired. 

Here in the South, an ample supply of intelligent, 
willing, productive workers is available. A year-round 


temperate climate helps keep overhead expenses down. 
Abundant water and rich natural resources are right 
at hand. Plenty of power . . . efficient transportation 
. . . young and fast-growing consumer markets . . . 
these, too, are additional “plus” benefits that help 
keep sales up and costs down for industries in the 
South. Why wait? For more efficient production and 
more profitable sales, move South now. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Whory 4. pity 


President 


Move now to a modern plant in the 
modern South ... top combination for 
the increased production efficiency 
that you are looking for right now! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


THE SOUTHERN SERVES THE SOUTH 
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YAMASAKI’S NEW REYNOLDS METALS BUILDING OUTSIDE DETROIT 


Serenity & Delight 


“Today our technology has brought a 
chaos. We have speed. traffic, fear, con- 
gestion and restlessness. We need a place 
to put our lives in balance. Architecture 
is a good place for this. When people go 
into good buildings, there should be seren- 
ity and delight.” 

This is the credo of Minoru Yamasaki, 
who at 46 is turning out some of the gay 
est and most graceful buildings in the U.! 
In recognition of Yamasaki’s growing stat- 
ure among U.S. architects, the Detroit 
Institute of Arts will open next week a 
full-scale show of his past works and fu- 
ture projects, timed to coincide with the 
dedication of Yamasaki’s newest building 
—the Detroit headquarters of Reynolds 
Metals Co, Though its grille of gold 
anodized aluminum owes an unabashed 
debt to Architect Ed Stone, the Reynolds 
building, on a 4}-acre plot in a suburb 
just north of Detroit, epitomizes Yama- 
saki’s ideals of serenity and delight. 
Aluminum-clad columns lift it above a 
pond filled with water lilies. Employees 
will cross the pond on slender concrete 
ramps on their way to work; in moments 
of leisure they can sit or stroll beside it 
beneath the shadowed arcade provided 
by the overhanging second floor. A glass 
skylight lined with aluminum ribbing pro- 
trudes from the concrete roof, projects 
a variety of light patterns on the inner 
court below. 

Jaundiced Eye. It took Detroit and the 
U.S. a long time to recognize Yamasaki, 
as it took Yamasaki a long time to find 
himself. Born in Seattle. he shared the 
indignities common to Japanese Amer- 
icans. But he had a burning desire, in- 
spired by an architect uncle. to become 
an architect. After getting his degree in 
architecture from the University of Wash- 
ington, he went East to New York, 
struggled through a long apprenticeship 
working as a draftsman, waited out the 
animosity of the war years, in 1945 landed 
a job with a firm in Detroit, where he 
stayed. Steady progress led to his first 
partnership, to his St. Louis airport build- 
ing, with its lofty barrel vaults of shell 








concrete (Time, April 16, 1956), and later, 
in 1954, to a near fatal case of ulcers. 
Yamasaki took advantage of a long 
convalescence to go to Japan. He was cap- 
tivated by what he saw in its architecture: 
the interplay of light and shadow, the 
union of building and garden. He came 
back to cast a jaundiced eye on the serried 
ranks of glass boxes rising along the main 
streets of Manhattan and other major 
cities. “Our life gives promise of being 
spent in look-alike houses, look-alike au- 


SUMMER PRIZEWINNERS 


Ps the summer season closed, museums 
and communities began dismantling 
the huge group shows, designed to satisfy 
tourists and help artists, that have become 
In size, the 
shows had often been barbaric. Visitors 
strolled through the exhibitions as if in a 
forest, ignoring the fact that any painting 
or sculpture worth seeing at all requires 


customary across the land. 


long contemplation. 


The summer shows pointed up the fact 
the 
hearts of the nation’s young artists. To 
make a great abstraction is difficult—per- 
haps even impossible. But passably as- 
sured and decorative examples are fairly 
easy to produce, and juries—under the 
spell of trend and times—tend to award 
them their prizes. The jury at Chicago's 
Art Institute gave Richard Talaber, 26 
the top prize for just such a picture. At 
Boston's elaborate summer Arts Festival. 
the Grand Prize went to a sculptor, Gil- 
bert Franklin, for his safely modern Beach 
anonymous 
a hewel post. But the public has yet to 
Critics 
see form first in a work of art; the aver- 
age layman sees content. At Boston's Fes- 
tival, viewers voted overwhelmingly for 
Cox's por- 
trait might be a bit fuzzy, but the sub- 
ject had nobility, and that proved enough, 


that abstraction reigns supreme in 


Figure, clean-lined and 


acquire the jurist’s inhibitions. 


Gardner Cox's Robert Frost. 


FRANKLIN'S “BEACH 


tomobiles and look-alike buildings,” he 
warned his fellow architects. 

He began to turn out plans for build- 
ings whose distinguishing features are pre- 
cast concrete coaxed into graceful curves 
and lacelike delicacy, a box-shaped podi- 
um for a base. a surrounding pool, a gem- 
like skylight. “In our buildings,” 
Yamasaki, “we try to think of what hap- 
pens to a human being as he goes from 
space to space, and to provide the delight 
of change and surprise for him.” 

No Awe. Yamasaki’s McGregor Me- 
morial Conference Center for Wayne Uni- 
versity hovers like an elegant pavilion 
above a pool studded with concrete is- 
lands for student loungers. The folded 
roof of the American Concrete Institute 
in Detroit and its grilled end walls of 
concrete pipes show how subtly concrete 
can be shaped. For an airport at Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, Yamasaki devised concrete 
Moorish arches and lacy wall panels as 
graceful as an illustration for the Arabian 
Nights. In his pavilion for the U.S. ex- 
hibit at the World Agriculture Fair in 
India late this vear, visitors will wander 
through a forest of 40-ft. domes perched 
on single columns shaped like so many 
fairy toadstools grown to monstrous size. 
The U.S. consulate in Kobe, Japan, with 
its encircling rim of glass-fiber shades set 
in bronze gridwork, is fitted artfully into 
a Japanese garden setting. Other buildings 
under construction or on the drawing 
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More and more, in our modern way of life, the slide rule is gaining in import- 


LIFE TIME ance, becoming a greater factor in good scholarship and a well rounded edu- 
cation. Technical advances continuously improve our standard of living which 


C 


in turn require more highly trained citizens in all kinds of work. 


OMPANION This year, thousands of students will reach the point in their training 


where the purchase of a slide rule is required. This is not only a new experi- 
ence, but one of much greater importance than most realize. A slide rule is 
not purchased as is a text book, to be used for a few months and then shelved. 
A slide rule becomes a lifetime possession, a constant companion throughout 
the career for which the student is training. When the student uses a fine 
instrument, its precision inspires precision ... pride of ownership inspires 
pride in accomplishment. Not all students can afford the finest, but any who 
buy less than the very best he can afford may well be handicapping himself 
with the most expensive “bargain’”’ of his entire lifetime. 


It is most difficult for anyone to judge the merits or claims of any slide rule 
by mere inspection during the few minutes before its purchase. The Dietzgen 
name on a slide rule not only safeguards the purchase, but it makes sure the 
owner can always be proud of his lifetime possession . . . for Dietzgen is the 
standard by which all other slide rules are judged . . . slide rules of every type 
for all kinds of work. Sold by better dealers everywhere. 





EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. DIETZGEN 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES 
Chicago + New York « New Orleans 
San Francisco »* Los Angeles + Calgary 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
Sales Offices and Dealers In All Principal Cities SURVETING & PRINTMAKING 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, DRAFTSMEN, SURVEYORS AND SCIENTISTS 
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board: a radio-television station for CBS 
in St. Louis, a conservatory of music for 
Oberlin College, a library for Butler Uni- 
versity. a skyscraper for Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. in Detroit. 

Today his firm of Yamasaki. Leinweber 
& Associates is swamped with business. 
As a person, he is still fighting an uphill 
battle; because of his race, he was for- 
bidden to build a home for himself in a 
iashionable Detroit suburb. He is not bit- 
ter. “Only in America can people like my- 
self get anywhere or try to do the things 
they want to do,” he says. He feels him- 
self a thoroughly indigenous American 
architect. coping with particular Ameri- 
can architectural problems. “Most of the 
great architecture of the past.” he once 
said, “was built for monumental purposes 
—to impress or awe the masses. Our demo- 
cratic ideals need buildings that give us 
instead of a sense of awe, a sense of hap- 
piness, peace, security.” 





U.S. CONSULATE IN KOBE 
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Pope's Present 


From the day he took office, Pope John 
XXIII made clear that he was not going 
to change the warm, outgoing nature that 
had made him a beloved Patriarch of Ven- 
ice. Last week one more story was added 
to the lore of the man who is already one 
of the best-loved Popes of modern times. 
He has given away his breviary—and to 
an Anglican. The recipient: Canon Don- 
ald Rea, vicar of the Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in Eye, Suffolk, and chair- 
man of the Anglican Confraternity of 
Unity, founded in 1926 “to restore com- 
munion with the Holy See.” 

Writing in the latest issue of the confra- 
ternity’s journal, Reunion, Anglican Rea 
said that during a private audience last 
June the Pope noticed that the Angli- 
can was carrying a breviary—a compila- 
tion of daily prayers and psalms in Latin 
that are obligatory for Roman Catholic 
priests. “That book of his looks a bit 
old,” said John to his interpreter. “Mine 
is not so new, but it’s newer than his. I 
will give it to him.” 

Next day the four volumes of the 
Pope's breviary arrived, with the markers 
where the Pope kad finished his office on 
the feast of the Sacred Heart, and con- 
taining John’s family memorial cards, in- 
cluding one for his father. On the cover of 
the black volumes were the arms of the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Venice; the breviary 
was bought in 1956. j 

Canon Rea also quoted Pope John on 
the delicate subject of church unity. “In 
working for reunion,” he said. “it is neces- 
sary 1) to be very meek and humble. 2) 
to be patient and know how to wait God's 
hour, and 3) to insist on positive argu- 
ments, leaving aside for the moment those 
elements on which we differ, and to avoid 
discussions that may offend against the 
virtue of charity.” 


A Path to God 


A man’s search for a faith can be long 
and arduous, and it can end in unusual 
vocations, unusual affiliations. Last week 
Eric Mellor, 28. sometime British soldier, 
became a full-fledged member of a faith 
that, beyond its name and warrior tradi- 
tion, is little known in the West. 

A London boy whose parents were killed 
in the Blitz when he was ten. Eric had 
spent his years in the British army and in 
a variety of civilian jobs. exploring the 
paths man has made to God. First he 
tried the Salvation Army but left after 
two years, “because they were always 
criticizing and condemning people who 
didn't follow their own views.”’ He became 
a Roman Catholic, joined the Third Order 
of St. Dominic and had notions of becom- 
ing a priest, but he gave that up because 
of his disgust at what he termed ‘“‘com- 
mercialism.”” He studied the Baptists, the 
Anglicans, the Methodists, the Hindus, 
the Buddhists, and pondered them all 
while he hitchhiked toward Australia— 
through Europe and the Middle East, 


through Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and 
Malaya. By the time he reached Singa- 
pore, Eric Mellor had decided to become 
a Sikh. 

Every: Man a Lion. Like Eric Mellor. 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikhs, who died 
in 1539, was troubled about religion. From 
boyhood, in a village near Lahore, he dis- 
puted with both Hindus and Moslems. 
He took to wandering and meditating un- 
til at last he arrived at his own synthesis 
of the two. Among the peasants of the 
Punjab he had many followers; they were 
called shish (Sanskrit for disciples )— 
eventually corrupted to Sikh. 

Under the nine great gurus (teachers) 
who followed Nanak, the Sikhs developed 





Singapore Straits Times 
HARBANS SINGH 
When one is one. one is one. 


into a monotheistic, militant sect. the 
symbol of whose God is steel. Each Sikh 
wears a steel bracelet on his right wrist 
and carries a sword, lets his hair and beard 
grow, carries a small comb under his tur- 
ban and wears short trousers. Sikhs are 
not supposed to smoke, drink alcohol, 
must not eat meat prepared in the Semitic 
fashion, may have no sexual intercourse 
with Moslems. All Sikhs bear the same 
last name: Singh. which means “lion,” 
and the British lion made crack troops 
of these tough, turbaned fighting men in 
the days when India was under the Brit- 
ish raj. Like the Hindus, the Sikhs be- 
lieve in karma—the influence of present 
actions on future lives—but without the 
resigned passivity so often associated with 
Hinduism. Like the Moslems, they revere 
a sacred scripture, the Granth Sahib, which 
is displayed under a canopy in all Sikh 
temples. Worshipers approach it barefoot, 
their heads covered; young people receive 
baptism (pahul) in front of it, wedding 
couples walk around it four times, the 
dying have it read aloud, and when they 
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are cremated, hymns from the Granth are 


chanted as the flames rise. 


Five Sikhs & God. Important decisions 
are reached by majority vote—a_ resolu- 
tion passed by the elected representatives 
of the Sikh community can even rescind 
the rules laid down by the revered gurus 
themselves. As one saying expresses it 


Where there is one Sikh, there is one 
Sikh. 

Where there are two Sikhs, there is an 
assembly of saints. 

Where there are five Sikhs, there is God. 


In Singapore last week, just before sail- 
ing for Australia. where he plans to study 
agriculture at Queensland University, Eric 
Mellor donned shorts, turban and sword 
and entered the temple to take five sips of 
holy water and repeat five times in Pun- 
jabi, “The victory is of God.” The Granth 
Sahib was opened at random; the first 
letter on the page was H, and Mellor was 
asked to choose a Punjabi name with this 
initial. His choice: Harbans, meaning “a 
member of God's family.” 

“This is a genuine religion with no 
hypocrisy about it,’ said Harbans Singh. 
“Once you become a Sikh you are one of 
them,* no matter what color you are or 
what you were before 
other religions can claim to practice.” 








something few 


Confession for Lutherans 

“Without doubt,” wrote Martin Luther, 
“confession of sins is necessary, and in 
accordance with the divine command- 
ments.” But Luther was dead set against 
the Roman Catholic obligation to confess 
before receiving Communion. Confession 
he felt, should be voluntary, and Chris- 
tians must be clear that their absolution 
comes only from God; otherwise, he 
argued instru- 
ment of oppression in the hands of the 
church. Luther's own formula for abso- 
lution: “Dost thou believe that my for- 
giveness is God's forgiveness?” ( Penitent 
“As thou believest, so shall 
it come to pass. By command of our Lord 
Jesus Christ I forgive thee thy sins in the 
name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Go in peace."’t 

Despite Luther; the practice of con- 
fession became increasingly stereotyped 
was finally abandoned in the 17th century. 
Last week its revival was a major topic 
in Lutheran Germany. The occasion was 
this year’s Kirchentag in Munich (Tre 
Aug. 24), where no fewer than 2,000 
Protestants went to confession in the two 
churches designated for the purpose. Says 
Pastor Hans Jacob of Bensheim, who 


confession becomes an 


answers yes), 








a Lumpur, a second young English- 
man also became “one of them” last week: 19- 
William Broad- 
His only 


year-old National Serviceman 





ley, who chose 


doubt: Will he be able to grow a beard? 





the name Gopal Sin 


+ Roman Catholic formula May our Lord 
Jesus Christ absolve thee; and I, by His au 
thority, absolve thee 
er lieth, and thou standest in nee 
olve thee from thy sins, in 





inasme as in my 


Finally 


name of 





I 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen 








Associated Pre 
Martin LUTHER 
A fervid fad or a rising tide? 


heard many of them: “For 90% of them, 
confession was a new experience, and all 
of them felt it opened a new way to God.” 

Ministers feel that the new popularity 
of confession is a response to the anxie- 
ties of the modern world, and a symptom 
of the growing Protestant shift from 
services and sermons to personal pastoral 
care. “We do not emphasize the form, 
says one pastor. “It must not become a 
routine.’ Many ministers hear confessions 
in their offices, others in the sacristy of 
the church. Often, pastor and penitent 
kneel side by side, their eyes on the cross. 

Some Lutherans, concerned that the 
trend to confession represents a_ risky 
rise in clerical power that is incompatible 
with Protestant principles, minimize it as 
a flash in the pan that flares in the fervor 
of a Kirchentag and subsides in the cooler 
air of everyday life. Yet a growing num- 
ber of clergymen, like Munich's Pastor 
Adolf Sommerauer, see a strong and rising 
tide. “There are those who worry that 
confession could become a sort of fad 
There is no need to propagate it. Now 
that it is known throughout the church 
that it is available, those who need it 
can make use of it.” 





Appointment in Venice 

Vatican Radio last week confirmed 
what Protestants have suspected ever since 
Catholic observers held “informal” discus- 
sions with Eastern Orthodox delegates at 
the World Council of Churches meeting 
in Rhodes last month (Time, Aug. 31 et 
seg.). There will be an unofficial confer- 
ence in Venice next year between Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox theologi- 
ans to discuss points of agreement and dis- 
agreement between the two churches. The 
main—and massive—stumbling block to 
possible union: recognition of the Pope as 
head of the church. 
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Essential in the library of every thinking person 


GREAT BOOKS) 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


How long has it been 
since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea? 


A challenging statement by Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins 


“Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: ‘A man’s mind stretched by 
a new idea can never go back to its original dimensions.’ The 
truth of this statement cannot, of course, be denied. A child 

who suddenly realizes that the letters in the alphabet are not just 
isolated sounds and shapes, but meaningful symbols that form 
words, has grasped an idea that will lead to a continuing 
expansion of his mind. There comes a time, though, in the lives 
of too many of us when our minds become occupied only with 
knowledge we have already learned. When that happens 

our minds cease to grow. 








“Unhappily, the more successful a person is in his daily work the 
more likelihood there is that this unfortunate condition will 
result. As we become more and more absorbed with our specialty 
whether it is law, medicine, engineering, science, business or 
any one of the hundreds of other engrossing occupations—we 
cease to absorb the new knowledge that leads to new concepts. 
With the years, the mind narrows rather than broadens bec 
we cease to stretch it by exploring the great subjects of 
philosophy, government, religion—the great humanities 
which have produced our great men and great thought. 





use 


“Tf it has been some time since your mind was stretched by a 
new idea, the publication of the Great Books described below 
will be interesting and important to you.”’ 





f Published by the 
4 Encyclopaedia Britannica 
A 

in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


. en r 


now available direct from the publisher with great new LW 6 


A= is permanently stretched by a 
new concept only if the concept is 
fully understood. And only a scholar 
with long years of disciplined study be- 
hind him can ordinarily stick to the 
task of absorbing the great abstract 
ideas without an instructor. Guidance, 
interpretation, discussion are usually 
necessary to give them meaning and 
application to one’s own life. That is 
why this new edition of the GREAT 
BOOKS was published. 

The key to its enormous value is the 
‘‘teacher’’ it provides—the amazing 
SYNTOPICON pictured above. The syn- 
TOPICON is a new concept in self-edu- 
cation. It is the product of 400,000 
man-hours of research by 100 scholars 
over a period of eight years. It is quite 
literally a great “‘teacher” living in 
your home. . . always at your disposal 
to interpret to you the great ideas con- 
tained in the Great Books. 

As you begin to absorb and understand 
these great ideas by which man has 
survived and progressed, you will be- 
gin to reflect their greatness in your 
own ability to think, speak, and act 
with new and impressive weight. You 
will have sounder judgment on political 
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and economic issues as the great minds century can guide you to the decisions 
who conceived and contributed law and and actions which have eternally re- 
justice make the whole great idea of sulted in the greatest success and con- 
government clear to you. You will de- tentment. 

velop a sounder philosophy of life as 
your mind is illuminated by the great 
minds of the ages. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to learn 
the details of this new edition of the 
GREAT BOOKS. Mail in the coupon below 
for a free descriptive booklet. It will 
explain how you can find new under- 
standing of yourself and the world 
through the great ideas which have en- 
grossed man since the written record of 
man began. It is in this way that one 
stretches mind and soul. It is in this way 
that one grows in wisdom. 


You will not be limited in your business 
progress by your own narrow specialty, 
but will be prepared to handle the prob- 
lems of top management which call for 
broad general thinking rather than 
limited technical knowledge. 

Even in your own personal life, a knowl- 
edge of mankind through century on 
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ALSO RESERVED FOR 


More than three billion feet of prime timber and timber- 
lands — partly shown here—are the newest addition to the 
vast forest reserves of Georgia-Pacific Corporation. 

These forests, a great living and growing natural re ce, 
acquired by Georgia-Pacific in mid-summer, will now become 
an integrated part of Georgia-Pacific’s over-all operations. 
The growth of these forests will be reserved for tomorrow, 
while their natural growth in the past is available today for 


an increasing supply of new and improved forest 
Georgia-Pacific research laboratories are engaged in new 
explorations into the basic substances of timber—its chemi- 
cals—and their use for human needs. Thus, in addition to 
forest products like pulp and paper, containerboard, plywood 
and lumber, hardboard and plastic, Georgia-Pacific is prepar- 
ing to use hydrocarbons that timber has in common with 
coal and petroleum. Georgia-Pacific stands at the beginning 








View in recently acquired 143,000 acres of Booth-Kelly timberiands In western Oregon. 


GHORGIA- PACT RHIC 


the forest resources of Booth-Kelly 


of a new frontier in the development of forest products—the 
threshold of an exciting era. Americans and their industries 
can rely on Georgia-Pacific for a growing and everlasting 
source of supply for the products of the forest. 

For catalog of Georgia-Pacific building and industrial prod- 


ucts write Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New 


York 22, New York. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Signs of Uncertainty 


Uncertainty over settlement of the steel 
strike and tightening money 
alarmed many an investor, and the stock 
market suffered a sharp sell-off. The Dow- 
Jones industrial dropped 9.90 
points to 645.90, lowest since June 29 
then rallied at week's 
Is. 


last week 


average 


end to close at 


652. 
Although there have been few deeply 
noticeable effects of the steel strike thus 
far, signs of its impact on the economy 
are now beginning to appear. The Com- 
merce Department reported that in July, 
manufacturers’ shipments and new orders 
declined. Total adjusted manufacturing 
sales in July dropped to $30.8 billion, a 
decline of $400 million from June. 
Manufacturers’ inventories also reflect- 
ed the steel strike. Although rising $100 
the in- 


million to $52.2 billion in July 
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ventory increases well below the 
$400 to $soo million monthly increases 
earlier this year. August inventory figures 
are expécted to show a sharp decline be- 
cause of the strike. 


Tight-Money Trouble 


The tight-money squeeze sent business 
borrowing costs to their highest level since 
1931. Banks all over the nation raised their 
prime rate to 5°), after the pace-setting 
First National City Bank of New York 
boosted its prime rate from 44% to 5%. 
applies only to top risks 
the increase means that smaller businesses 
will probably have to pay ©, or 

rhe competition for available funds has 
been intensified by the crisis in Treasury 
borrowing. Since the Treasury, restricted 
by the 44° interest-rate ceiling on long- 
bonds 


were 


Since the 5% 





more, 


term can no longer sell such se- 
curities, it had to against 
consumers and small business for available 
funds in the short-term market. Last week 
the Treasury's borrowing costs for short- 
term money rose to 3.979%. up from the 
3.889% paid four days earlier, and the 
highest since the 4.25% paid during the 
bank holiday of 1933. 

lo help the Government out of its trou- 
bles, Congress last week took a tiny step. 
While it has turned down the President's 
plea for authority to raise the 44% ceil- 
long-term the House ap- 
proved a bill to permit the President to 
raise interest rates on E and H savings 
bonds to 33% from the current 3.26%. 
Cash-ins of E and H bonds during the 
first eight months exceeded sales by $ 
million. The House move, which is expect- 
ed to win Senate approval, was immedi- 
ately labeled “inadequate” by Treasury 
Secretary Robert Anderson. He empha- 
sized that the lifting of the ceiling is even 
more important today than when it was 
proposed three months ago. 


has compete 


ing on bonds 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 
The New Capitalists 


A clerk in one of Britain's largest in- 
vestment trusts last week shook open a 
soiled manila envelope. and out fell a wad 
of crumpled £5 notes, accompanied by a 
crudely scrawled order to buy stocks. 
“The man probably had the money in his 
mattress for 25 years,” said a fund execu- 
tive, “but we're getting used to this sort 
of thing.” This “sort of thing” was such a 
rush to buy shares in British corporations 
that the Financial Times’s share index 
soared to 259.7. up from 188.1 last fall. 
Many a broker grumbled that the invasion 
of new, little investors was forcing prices 
so high that yields for longtime investors 
were being sharply cut. 

Mad About Mutuals. The boom in stock 
ownership in Britain was reflected in many 
a nation around the world, showed a pro- 
found change in the savings habits of peo- 
ple with small incomes. Before, if they 
saved at all, they put their money under 
the mattress, or in government securities 
or postal savings. Today, millions who 
once looked on stock ownership as the 
pastime of the rich, and stock exchanges 
as sinister cabals against the common man 
are eagerly investing in capitalism. One 
of the ways, as in the U,S., is 
through mutual funds. 

In Britain, 42 mutual funds have sprung 
up (four of them in the past 15 months) 
offering to invest sums as small as 38¢. 
With 400,000 buyers enrolled, British fund 
assets jumped 50% in the past year alone, 
to $336 million. Among newcomers to the 
capitalist class are thousands who still 
have no bank accounts. A poll of investors 
showed that one-fourth left school in the 
grammar grades. So radically has the Brit- 
ish attitude toward buying shares in cap- 
italism changed that even the Laborite 
Daily Herald in its financial column now 
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urges mutual funds as a good place to 
put working-class savings. The Tories are 
delighted, well realizing the obstacles that 
such investment is creating for national- 
ization if the Labor Party gets back into 
power. 

The swift spread of stock ownership is 
even more striking on the Continent. In 
West Germany, the Adenauer government 
is plowing ahead with its plan to “repri- 
vatize’’ a $1 billion industrial empire in- 
herited from the Nazis. Last spring the 
government sold the giant Preussag min- 
ing combine to 216,000 new German 
stockholders limited to annual incomes of 
$3,800 or less. In one sweep of a pen, the 
total number of German stockholders was 
increased by a third, to around 800,000. 
Determined to have a competitive private- 
enterprise economy, the government is 
now planning to sell off the great Volks- 
wagen works, a steel and iron-ore compa- 
ny, a shipbuilding company and an alumi- 
num company. Finding buyers is no prob- 
lem. Since they were issued in March 
(and nearly 200% oversubscribed), the 
Preussag shares have risen in value from 
$34.50 to $59.50. Public interest in stock 
purchasing has risen to such a pitch 
throughout Germany that the Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung recently toured the 
schools in a poorer section of town, found 
14-year-olds who knowingly employed 
stock-market terms. Asked the newspaper: 
“Is the stock market becoming the soccer 
field of tomorrow?” In Holland, the Heyn 
chain of 360 grocery stores gives out cou- 
pons instead of trading stamps, and the 
coupons can be turned in for special de- 
bentures now paying 7%. 

Washing-Machine Dividend. Prewar, 
only 1,600,000 Japanese held stocks, and 
these fronted mainly for the Zaibatsu 
combines, which had a death grip on 
Japanese industry. Today some ro million 
Japanese own shares, a third of them 
through the rapidly expanding mutual 
funds (the four largest increased their 
assets three times from 1957 to 1959, to 
$811 million). In addition, millions of 
small-salaried Japanese regularly buy cor- 
porate stocks. Example: Toshimi Tsuchi- 
ya, $90-a-month Tokyo water-pump sales- 
man, is building an education fund in 
stocks for his boys, 1 and 3, and has al- 
ready bought Mrs. Tsuchiya a washing 
machine from his dividends. 

Since the Australians voted out their 
socialist government in 1949, the Menzies 
regime has pushed stock ownership en- 
thusiastically. Today 80% of Australia’s 
stockholders are small investors. This has 
not only helped Australia expand her econ- 
omy by raising risk capital from small 
investors, a previously untapped source, 
but it has created an acute problem of 
electioneering for the out-of-power Labor 
Party. Corporations and business in gen- 
eral are much harder to attack. Australia’s 
leading steelmaker, Broken Hill Proprie- 


tary Co. Ltd., once a favorite whipping * 


boy, has 60,000. stockholders, compared 
with 37,000 five years ago. Asks a Labor 
strategist: “How do you criticize the com- 
pany when so many bloody voters own 
its shares?” 
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RED TRADE THAW by Commerce 
Department promises to increase U.S. 
exports to Russia. Decision to grant 
license to Omni Products Corp. to 
ship $1,000,000 worth of plastic-pipe 
production machinery to Russia is 
seen as part of move by Commerce 
Secretary Frederick Mueller to en- 
courage individual trade deals. 


CORPORATE GIFTS to higher ed- 

ucation last year rose to $137 million 

from $110 million in 1956. Overall 

corporate donations to philanthro- 
ies hit record $550 million, up from 
418 million in 1956. 


STATE TAX EXEMPTION for 
businesses that have no offices or 
other property in the taxing state was 
approved by Congress, is virtually 
certain of President's approval. Bill 
is designed to limit power of state to 
tax outside corporations on income 
earned in state, following U.S. Su- 


preme Court decisions that broadly 
upheld such a right. 


TIRE PRICE INCREASES for auto 
and truck tires are coming soon. 
Truck manufacturers have been noti- 
fied of 3-5% price hikes, and passen- 
ger-car-tire increases are expected. 


MISSILE-INCENTIVE contract at 
cost of $29,209,851 was won by Gen- 
eral Electric Co. to build Thor 
IRBM nose cones. First Air Force 
incentive contract in missile field 
will mean bigger profits if G.E. ef- 
fects production savings and excep- 
tional product performance. 


RATE-TEST CASE that was won 
by railroads will bring lower rates 
for freight shipments in competition 
against truckers. ICC precedent al- 
lowing roads to slash paint freight 
rates was first major test for trans- 
portation act to aid ailing railroads. 


UTI 


Despite the progress, there are still many 
obstacles in some Western nations to stock 
buying. Italy has a law which requires 
registration of all stock owners. Though 
long defended as a worthy means of 
trapping tax cheats, the law has shut off 
an estimated $500 million in new capital, 
helped confine stock ownership to only 
300,000 out of the so million Italians. 
In Switzerland, financial and industrial 
giants tend to monopolize stock owner- 
ship, keep out individual investors. More- 
over, in many countries. little is done to 
give investors the basic information they 
must have to invest their money wisely, 
instead of on the basis of tips and crooked 
promotions. In France, most corporations 
do not issue quarterly-earnings statements, 
and annual reports often come out a year 
and a half late. Biggest obstacle is the 
reluctance to split stocks. Thus the per- 
share values often rise to $300 to S400, 
thereby freezing out all but the wealthy 
investor. 

With stock values racing upward, econ- 
omists and politicians are aware that any 
slump would nip the spread of the new- 
style capitalism, give the socialists and 
Communists a potent weapon. But the 
danger is regarded as so small that many 
politicians are looking for new ways to 
spur stock buying. British Conservative 
Party leaders are recommending a plan 
for new regulated mutual funds, in which 
dividends paid to investors who hold their 
certificates seven years would be com- 
pletely tax-free. To the plan’s originators, 
the move toward making everybody a 
capitalist has only begun. 


STEEL 
"Critical Stage" 


From the Commerce Department came 
a report calculated to throw a chill into 
both steel labor and steel management. 
During July, steel imports—which were 
pushing toward new highs even before 


the strike began—soared to a monthly rec- 
ord of 430,000 tons, The new imports 
brought the seven-month intake to 2.3 
million tons, almost the equivalent of the 
output of a steel mill the size of Repub- 
lic’s 9,500-man Cleveland plant; foreign 
steel mills in 1959 had already sold U.S. 
customers more steel than in any full 
year in history. Republic Steel’s Chair- 
man Charles M. White warned that the 
walkout may well mean the permanent 
loss of part of the domestic steel markets 
to foreign producers “at the expense of 
the industry and steelworkers.” 

Nevertheless, only a small step was 
taken toward a settlement. Management 
agreed to refer work practices and other 
local issues (Time, Aug. 24) to labor- 
management subcommittees in the twelve 
major struck companies, thus agreeing 
with the union's stand that these are local 
problems that should be handled on the 
local level. “The strike has now reached 
a critical stage,” said Labor Secretary 
James Mitchell, “and the next few days 
will determine whether we get a reasona- 
ble settlement or whether the strike will 
be further drawn out.” 

Other unions did not wait for steel to 
set a wage pattern, pushed in for the best 
deals they could make. 

@ One hour before the expiration of a 
three-year contract, the United Packing- 
house Workers and the Amalgamated 
Meatcutters got Armour’s signature to a 
two-year contract raising wages 8}¢ an 
hour the first year, another 64¢ the sec- 
ond. Fringe benefits brought the package 
to 22¢ over the life of the contract, ranged 
from three-week vacations after twelve 
years (v. 15) to establishment of a $500,- 
ooo fund through company contributions 
to help retrain and relocate workers who 
lose their jobs through automation. Re- 
garded as a milestone in industrial at- 
tempts to soften the impact of work- 
saving machines on employment, the fund 
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will be operated by a joint management- 
labor committee with an impartial out- 
sider as chairman. Other packers, such as 
Oscar Mayer, Cudahy and Hygrade, fell 
in behind Armour, but Swift and Wilson 
held out. Swift agreed to the wage raises 
but balked at new fringe benefits and in- 
sisted on wage cuts in seven of its South- 
ern plants to make “costs competitive with 
other plants in the same areas.” As a re- 
sult, the unions pulled out 18,000 workers 
at Swift plants in 34 cities, started to 
pull out 5,500 Wilson workers in seven 
cities, but extended the old contract an- 
other week to continue negotiations. 

@ In the tire industry. Goodyear, U. S. 
Rubber, B. F. Goodrich and Firestone 
granted 1o¢-an-hour wage increases to 
more than 80,000 workers, narrowly 
averting a strike. 

@ Sensing a good moment to strike the 
first blow, eleven nonoperating rail unions 
served notice on the nation’s railroads 
that when the present three-year agree- 
ment expires on Oct. 31, they expect wage 
increases of 11¢ (earlier the five operat- 
ing unions demanded increases of 12- 
14%). But management showed that it 
is ready to stand as firm and united as 
the steelmakers against such demands. Un- 
der a group insurance plan, any railroad 
struck will have financial aid for as long 
as a year. 


AVIATION 

Flying Low 

The $11 billion-a-year aircraft-manu- 
facturing industry, fifth biggest in the 
U.S., is troubled and worried. Despite 
enormous backlogs of orders, most com- 
panies feel insecure, not only about the 
future but also about the present. Warned 
United Aircraft’s Chairman H. M. 
(“Jack”) Horner: “All of our military 
business is in jeopardy.” What has put 
it in jeopardy is the change that missiles 
have brought to the industry. They not 
only promise the end of manned military 
bombers and fighters, but have brought 
such other lightning changes that huge 
projects, calling for hundreds of millions 
of dollars, can be made obsolete almost 


overnight. To meet the challenge, the 
plane- and enginemakers are well aware 
that their industry must undergo the fast- 
est and most radical change in its history 
—or die. 

Since 1957, Government budgeting for 
manned aircraft has slid from $8.4 bil- 
lion to $6.6 billion; missile procurement 
soared from almost nothing a few years 
ago to $3.9 billion this year (see chart). 
Within five years, the split will be fifty- 
fifty. 

Almost every dollar the U.S. commits 
to missiles is squeezed out of some plane 
program. All told, the U.S. will order only 
1,500 planes this year compared with 
1,760 last vear. Next year the cuts will 
be bigger. Of the fabled Century series 
of supersonic fighters, the fiscal 1960 budg- 
et allocates not a penny for North Ameri- 
can’s F-1oo Super Sabre. McDonnell’s 
F-101 Voodoo, Convair’s F-102, Lock- 
heed’s 1.400-m.p.h. F-1o4 Starfighter or 
Convair’s F-106. Only one tactical plane 
is funded in the new budget: Republic's 
supersonic F-105 fighter-bomber. 

Woe on Wall Street. To exist in the 
new age of missiles, some planemakers 
have already drastically changed their 
companies. Some are still hustling to do 
so, and some face the grim prospect that 
they must either merge with a_ bigger 
company or shut up shop. The change has 
already begun to cut heavily into profits. 
The plane industry, said one broker sad- 
ly, is the “only industry in a recession.” 
In the first six months of this year, sales 
of the 15 largest aircraft companies slipped 
5% and profits tumbled 45%. Among 
the giants, General Dynamics’ earnings 
dropped from $20 million to $11 million, 
Boeing's from $20 million to $3,600,000. 
United Aircraft, one of the bluest chips 
in the industry, jolted investors by chop- 
ping its quarterly dividend from 75¢ to 
so¢, as first-half earnings fell from $22 
million to $16 million. Douglas Aircraft, 
long a darling of Wall Street, landed with 
a bone-shaking loss of $15.009.920, will 
probably show a deficit for the year. 

At current rates, aircraft profits will 
drop from $614 million last year to $350 
million this year. Does an industry earn- 





Dovuctas Arrcrart’s DC-8 
Into the red. 
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ing $350 million have cause for worry? 
“You buy stocks on the earnings outlook,” 
said one Wall Streeter, “and almost all 
the aircraft earnings will continue to nose 
down.” Compared with their 1959 highs, 
all aircraft stocks are well down. General 
Dynamics has dropped from 664 to 484, 
Martin from 62} to 38}, Douglas from 
sg’ to 46. North American from 52§ to 
373, Grumman from 30} to 243. In the 
past fortnight, nine aircraft stocks scraped 
new 1959 lows. Among them: McDon- 
nell, Bell, Temco, Northrop, United Air- 
craft. 

Investors are worried not only about 
falling profits but also about the warning 
from Defense Secretary McElroy that 
heavy cutbacks are on the way, probably 
as much as $1.5 billion. For a middle- 
sized company that has most of its back- 
log tied up in a few contracts, such cut- 
backs can bring it close to disaster. For 
example, Fairchild Engine was clobbered 
by the cancellation of its Goose missile 
and its J-83 jet engine, is in critical con- 
dition. Chance Vought hit the canvas 
when the U.S. knocked out its Regulus 
missile and F8U fighter, is going through 
a painful reorganization. 

Gone is the day when a company could 
win a contract for a new plane, confidently 
count on years of mass production—and 
stable profits. The new military planes in 
the future will be turned out in such 
small numbers that they will be virtually 
custom-made. One reason is that nuclear 
bombs make the new planes much more 
effective than old bombers; the other is 
that the bombers themselves are becom- 
ing so complex and costly that the U.S. 
cannot afford huge fleets. Each one of 
North American’s 2,000-m.p.h. B-7o Val- 
kyries will cost $175 million. Even at that 
fancy price, there is always the chance 
that some new project will come along 
so fast that it will obsolete the Valkyrie 
before it is really flown. Just to play safe, 
North American has plotted its future as 
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if the U.S. will cancel out the Valkyrie 
as well as the 2,000-m.p.h. F-108 inter- 
ceptor, also abuilding. Says President John 
Leland (“Lee”) Atwood: “To do other- 
wise would be to take a needless and 
unwarranted chance.” 

No Guarantees. To learn the new arts 
of supersonic flight, missiles and space 
probes, the planemakers have been obliged 
to spend enormous sums for research. This 
money has come out of their profits rather 
than, as often ip the past. from the Gov- 
ernment. United Aircraft has pumped 
more than $roo million into research and 
development in the past two years, plans 
to spend $60 million more this year and 
next. “We are willing to sacrifice our 
near-term earnings to assure long-term 
growth.” says Jack Horner. 

Despite the heavy outpouring of cash 
the aircraft industry has no guarantee that 
it will continue to win the bulk of the 
defense business. While missilery requires 
a whole new technology for the old-line 
plane builders, much of this technology, 
notably in electronics, is well known to 
giants such as RCA, General Electric, 
Westinghouse. Wherever the aircraftmak- 
ers turn, they find dozens of highly skilled 
competitors already in the field, and new 
ones coming in every day. The number of 
electronics companies, for example, has 
jumped from 100 to 2,000 in the last sev- 
eral years. Size alone is no guarantee 
that an aircraft company can compete 
against the flock of nimble newcomers. 
Said Douglas Aircraft’s President Don- 
ald Douglas Jr.: “The little guy can beat 
your head in with his flexibility and low 
overhead. 

Jet Losses. The planemakers are not 
yet making money on their commercial 
jets, although the jets have proved to be 
enormously profitable to the airlines. Boe- 
ing has delivered $5 of its 707s, has orders 
for 197 in all. But it still needs orders 
for so more before it can hope to turn a 
profit, is losing $500,000 to $750,000 on 
each one it delivers. Douglas Aircraft last 
week won FAA certification for its DC-8, 
which will be put in service this month by 
United and Delta airlines. Even though 
Douglas has 143 planes on order, it needs 
to turn out many more before it can make 
a profit on the liner. General Dynamics 
Convair Division has spent $57 million 
to develop its long-range jet 600 and 
shorter-range 880. But so far it has or- 
ders for only 79 of the planes, needs 
triple that—or more—to turn a profit. 
Lockheed spent $50 million to develop its 
turboprop Electra, and has orders for ; 
But it needs to sell 100 to 200 more to 
break even. The planemakers are confi- 
dent that they will sell all the planes they 
have to—and then some. But they are 
playing safe. in case they have guessed 
wrong. They have written off most—or 
all—of their heavy development costs so 
they will not be a burden in future years. 
If the planes are sold, prohts will be fat. 
Lockheed’s Chairman Robert Gross point- 
ed out that in 1946, when Lockheed be- 
gan to sell its Constellation, the company 
set a sales goal of 135 Connies as the 
break-even point “and prayed for the 
best.”’ All told, Lockheed sold 856 Con- 
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nies for more than $1.5 billion—and a fine 
profit. 

The Fat. Paradoxically, the companies 
that were fattest with profitable commer- 
cial and defense projects when the missile 
buildup began have moved the slowest 
into the new art, largely because they 
were too busy with the present to spend 
time and money on the future. United's 
Horner candidly acknowledges that his 
company was in no rush to jump into 
rocket engines, because it had all it could 
do to keep ahead in the race to make bet- 
ter jets. “If we had gone into rockets, we 
might not have had our J-57.” said he, 
and the J-57. which powers almost all 
U.S. bombers and fighters, as well as the 
commercial jets, has been a big money- 
maker. But now, United is spending heav- 





North American was also one of the 
companies to get in first. even though it 
held big contracts for its F-86 and F-100 
fighters. It figured that the fighter might 
well be shelved by missiles, started right 
after World War II to get ready. Now, 
with its Rocketdyne Division making 
many of the big rocket engines and with 
a backlog of $758 million for projects 
running from nuclear reactors to the X-15 
(the plane that is expected to be the first 
to fly into space), North American's prof- 
its are on the upturn. They will rise from 
$26.8 million last year to $28 million in 
the fiscal year ending this month. 

The other giants—Lockheed, Douglas, 
Boeing. General Dynamics, et al.—are 
hopeful that the worst is over. Even so, 
the future promises to be more Spartan 








Martin's Mace MIssiLe AsseMBLy LINE 
nto the blue. 


ily on rocket and nuclear engines and on 
dozens of other space projects to get out 
ahead in rockets as it was in jets. 

The Thin. The swiftest and most prof- 
itable shift from planes to missiles was 
made by the Martin Co., simply because 
it had no choice. It was either that or go 
broke. When George Bunker, a corporate 
rescue expert took over as boss in 1952 
the company was deep in the hole (1951 
$>2 million). Bunker easily saw that 
Martin had no future in planemaking. He 
shifted into missiles and electronics, busily 
worked to get dozens of Government con- 
tracts that looked none too inviting to 
other companies, because the profit was 
less than on commercial business. Now 
Martin has contracts for six different mis- 
siles (including the surface-to-surtace 
Mace and the Titan ICBM), more than 
any other company, making up a plump 
missile-and-electronics backlog of $600 
million. Earnings, on the rise. are expected 
to hit $4.50 a share this year. Says Bun- 
ker: “We were either lucky or smart, and 
we don't care which. We got in first, and 
now we've really got our arms around 
this thing.” 


loss: $ 








than the past. The Government has issued 
ample warnings that it no longer will 
doctor ailing firms with contracts just to 
keep their facilities in shape for an emer- 
gency. In the missile age, the fight will 
be won by what is on the firing line and 
not, as in the past, by what could come 
off the assembly line. 


AUTOS 
First of the Three 


‘Many people who are purchasing small 
imported cars will prefer first-class Amer- 
ican transportation to the second-class 
transportation offered them by small for- 
eign imports.” So said Ford Motor Co. 
Chairman Ernest R. Breech last week 
as Ford became the first of the U.S. Big 
Three to hold a press showing on closed- 
circuit television of its new 1960 compact 
car to newsmen gathered in 21 cities. 

The Falcon is big enough on the inside 
to seat six comfortably, but considerably 
smaller than other cars outside. While the 
109.5-in. wheelbase is only 8.5 in. shorter 
than the standard Ford, the body Is 26.9 
in. shorter and 6.8 in. narrower. There 
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PORTRAIT 


A self-portrait is likely to be the 
most revealing statement that a 
man ever makes about himself. 

Rembrandt, in his self-portraits, 
looks out of the canvas with the 
steady, world-weary gaze of a man 
who has seen and survived every- 
thing, whose mettle has been tested 
—and proved, 

Reynolds looks like the prosper- 
ous, busy, contented citizen he was 
—successful in his profession, at 
home in Johnson’s circle of wits, 
welcome in society. 

Van Gogh's self-portraits are 
highly introspective, the bold 
brushwork in vivid contrast to the 
vulnerability of the face, at once 
strong and sensitive. 

If self-portraits are fascinating, 
so are portraits painted by others. 
There is, after all, an undeniable 
fascination in seeing yourself as 
others see you—as we have reason 
to know. For over the years, Mer- 
rill Lynch has sat for word por- 
traits by some well known writers. 
The results have been gratifying 
on the whole, but we've always 
fele that a portrait by an outsider 
wasn’t quite satisfactory—that the 
emphasis was sometimes wrong, 
the color missing, and matters of 
interest were omitted. 

In fact, something kept saying, 
“Do it yourself.” So we did. 

The result is a pocket-sized sel f- 
portrait in words called “This Is 
Merrill Lynch.” Ic tells a little 
about our history and a lot about 
our policies, and we'll be pleased 
to send you a copy if you'll let us. 

We think you'll find it interest- 
ing. We know you'll find it candid. 
And we hope you'll find it per- 


suasive, 
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is also a big decrease in weight: the 
Falcon, at 2,366 Ibs., is nearly three- 
quarters of a ton lighter than the 3,758- 
Ib. average of other Fords. This in turn 
gives a good weight-to-power ratio for 
the go-h.p., six-cylinder engine. The car 
has a cruising speed of better than 60 
m.p-h., and, says Ford, it is capable of 
30 miles per gallon of gas. 

Ford officials were mum on price. They 
said they do not want to tip off General 
Motors or Chrysler, But they encouraged 
speculation that the suggested factory list 
price (with federal taxes, stripped) will 
be “around” $2,000. With extras (ranging 
from heater and radio to automatic trans- 
mission, white sidewalls, safety padding, 
etc.), the fully equipped, two- and four- 
door sedans (coming next spring: a sta- 
tion wagon) will probably carry about 
the same factory list price (with taxes 
$2,250) as the present cheapest (‘300° 
series) Ford. stripped. To Ford’s Breech. 
the sales price will be no worry: “Our only 
problem will be manufacturing enough of 
them.” 


HIGH FINANCE 
The Price of Publicity 


As the jerry-built empire of Alexander 
L. Guterma, financial juggler, began to 
totter early this year, he desperately 
sought more cash to save it. Guterma. 
then boss of the F. L. Jacobs Co.. which 
controlled the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and at least twelve other corpora- 
tions, found a likely moneybags in the 
Dominican Republic's Generalissimo Ra- 
fael Trujillo, always willing to pay for 
favorable publicity. Last week a fed- 
eral grand jury in Washington charged 
that Guterma, 44, collected $750.000 from 
Trujillo to disseminate “political propa- 
ganda” and failed to register as an agent 
of a foreign power. The grand jury also 
indicted as defendants Hal Roach Jr. and 
Garland L. Culpepper Jr.. former officers 
of Mutual Broadcasting. 

The indictment said that Guterma and 
the other defendants offered to act as Tru- 
jillo “publicity agents.” see that the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System’s 450 affiliated 
stations carried 425 minutes of favorable 
news a month about Trujillo for 18 
months. A week after the deal was made, 
Guterma was out of his empire and Mu- 
tual as the SEC closed in with fraud 
charges (True, Feb. 23). Mutual broad- 
casts in February are alleged to have con- 
tained Dominican propaganda. But with 
Guterma gone, the puffs stopped. 

Mutual officials, who were not told 
about the deal, said they first got wind of 
it when Newscaster Robert F. Hurleigh 
(now Mutual president) went on a press 
junket to Ciudad Trujillo last May, was 
confronted with the deal by a Trujillo 
aide. Shocked and angry, Mutual went to 
the Justice Department. Trujillo’s lawyer 
also went to the Justice Department after 
he failed to get the money back from 
Guterma, turned over the alleged contract 
with Trujillo. 


At week's end Guterma flew into 


| Washington for arraignment, was released 


on $5,000 bail, raising to $25,000 his bail 
on three other federal indictments. Said 
lanky, tanned Guterma: “I have never 
been an agent for any foreign government, 
and I have no intention of being one.” 
Roach and Culpepper also denied the 
charge, but the Dominican Republic an- 
nounced that it had filed suit in the U.S. 
District Court against Guterma and asso- 
ciates for fraudulent misrepresentation, 
seeks return of the $750,000 it says it 
paid him. 


PERSONNEL 
No. 3 Man at G.M. 


In a sweeping rearrangement of top 
management last week, General Motors 
Corp. moved farther away from focusing 
pewer in the hands of one man, as it 
had under Harlow Curtice (1953-58), and 
back to the broader-based management 
policies followed by Charles E. Wilson 
(1946-53). Into the No. 3 slot, under 





Tony Spina 
G.M. Vice Prestpent Goap 
Broadening the base. 


Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
Frederic G. Donner, 56, and President 
John F. Gordon, 59, moved longtime 
(eight years) Executive Vice President 
Louis Clifford Goad, 58. In charge of 
G.M.'s automotive, body and assembly 
and parts divisions since rg51, Cliff Goad 
has jurisdiction over all of G.M.’s general- 
staff activities: distribution, engineering, 
manufacturing, personnel, public _ rela- 
tions, research and styling. 

Taking over Goad’s old duties will be 
Sherrod E. Skinner, 62, who was elected 
an executive vice president. Skinner has 
been vice president of G.M.’s accessory 
group since 1951. Also promoted to exec- 
utive vice president was Cyrus R. Osborn, 
62, vice president of the engine group 
since 1950. In his new post, Osborn will 
boss G.M.’s engine divisions, the house- 
hold appliance and electro-motive groups 
and the overseas and Canadian units. 
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A baking triumph-thanks to a man! 


What does it take to stir up a triumph 
of a cake? For a modern homemaker, 
whether she starts from scratch or 
uses a package mix, just the time and 
clear directions. 


But it wasn’t so easy for the lady of 
the house in the 1890's. The problem: 
flour that varied in baking quality. 
And the problem wasn’t solved until 
the president of a regional milling 
company, Mr. J, had a deceptively 
simple idea. He reasoned that, to 
provide uniform flour, a mill couldn't 
depend upon just the wheat crop 
from its own section of the country. 
But, if a chain of mills were situated 
between wheat-growing and flour-con- 
suming areas, strategically placed so 
that each had access to many quali- 





ties and varieties of wheat, it would 
be possible to produce fine, always- 
dependable flour. c 

To put this idea to work, Mr. J 
called upon a number of the nation’s 
banks for financial aid. The First 
National Bank of Chicago was one of 
them. We recognized the soundness 
and potential of his idea and lent him 
the money. Soon he established a mill 
in Great Falls, Montana. Then in 
Buffalo, New York. In rapid suc- 
cession, mills were built across Amer- 
ica. Steadily, successfully, the com- 
pany grew. 

Today, Mr. J’s company is one of 
the world’s largest millers. Quite 
likely, the breakfast food you ate 
this morning, the bread you had for 


lunch and the dessert you enjoyed at 
dinner all came from products of its 
mills. 

We are proud that we continue to 
serve this great company. And we 
have maintained similar long-stand- 
ing relationships with other enter- 
prising companies. For we are keenly 
interested in firms with growth po- 
tential. That’s why the men in each 
of the 10 Divisions of our Commercial 
Banking Department are constantly 
studying and interpreting business 
trends. They’re specialists in differ- 
ent areas of industry and are able to 
give you accurate, informed assist- 
ance. 

Whether you’re a miller or a mil- 
liner, we can help you. Call us soon. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets * Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Your Whiskey Comes 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 9, 
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Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Years ago P. T. Barnum found his 
famous New York Museum so 
crowded with patrons that others 
could not squeeze in. 

Wondering how he could in- 
crease turnover without offending 
customers, he placed a sign over 
a door leading to a rear-street exit. 

People began to follow the sign 
to see what new curiosity awaited 
them. The sign read ‘‘To the 
Egress.” 

To many good Americans these 
days, the word “Imported” seems 
to have the same magic appeal. 

Even as staunch a patriot and 
trencherman as Mark Twain suc- 
cumbed to the lure of the imported 
label more than a half century ago. 

A passage in his Autobiography 
reads as follows: 

“Native American whiskey is 
four or five dollars a gallon, I be- 
lieve, but I can only be certain 
concerning the sort which I use 
myself, which is Scotch and costs 
ten dollars a gallon when you take 
two gallons—more if you take 
less.”’ 

Today, in the face of an increas- 
ingly powerful U.S. preference for 
straight whiskies, Scotch and 
Canadian blends continue to flour- 
ish. Yet not a single import carries 
the word “Straight.” 

After more than 65 years as a 
straight whiskey distiller, this con- 
tradiction has me stumped. 

Perhaps the legend “Imported 
from Kentucky,” imprinted on the 
labels of our fine native bourbon, 
might persuade a few more patriotic 
customers to “Drink American.” 
Straight American Bourbon is as 
indigenous to our Republic as 
country ham or apple pie, and just 
as delicious and satisfying when 
prepared on the proven recipe of 
our Kentucky forebears. 

We invite you to join an inner 
circle of discriminating hosts who 
have discovered the memorable 
character of our family-made OLp 
FIrzGERALD, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon Always Bottled in Bond 
Made in U.S.A. 














MILESTONES 


Born. To Minot Frazier (“Mickey”) 
Jelke, 30, paunchy margarine heir who 
operated a $50-$500 call-girl service out 
of his Manhattan apartment, spent 21 
months behind bars for procuring; and 
Sylvia Eder, onetime silver-haired model, 
who filed for divorce last July, a second 
son; in Hollywood, Fla. Name: Minot 
Frazier II. The Jelkes were reconciled by 
the birth and are now, according to Syl- 
via, “very happy.” 





Died. Kay Kendall, 33. bright, beau- 
tiful, promising screen comedienne (Gene- 
vieve, Les Girls), third wife (since 1957) 
of Actor Rex (My Fair Lady) Harrison; 


after a long battle, kept secret from their | 


friends, against leukemia; in London. 


Died. The Rev. Thomas Cunningham, 
53, Weather-beaten Jesuit priest for 24 
years in arctic Alaska, who traveled on 
dogsled with chalice and folded altar to 
his far-flung parishioners, translated Cath- 
olic hymns into the Eskimo tongue; of a 
heart attack; in Point Barrow, Alaska. 
Father Tom was guide in 1958 to a party 
of t9 U.S. scientists trapped on a narrow 
ice island when it was dislodged by a 
storm, kept up morale until the whole 
party was rescued by plane. 


Died. S. Ralph Lazrus, 61, founder 
(1919), with his brothers Benjamin and 
Oscar, of Benrus Watch Co., one of the 
largest U.S. importers of Swiss watches; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Maurice Duplessis, 69, Premier 
of Quebec; of a brain hemorrhage; in 
Schefferville, Que. (see HEMISPHERE). 


Died. Harold Sines Vance, 69, board 
chairman of Studebaker (1935-53), who 
with the aid of Studebaker Sales Chief 
Paul Hoffman, pulled Studebaker out of 
receivership when it went under in the 
Depression; of pneumonia; in Washing- 
ton. Vance served on the Atomic Energy 
Commission since 1955, where he advo- 
cated use of atomic energy in industry. 


Died. Andrew Jackson May, 84, back- 
woods Democratic U.S. Congressman 
from Kentucky (1930-47), who rose to 
chairmanship of the powerful House Mili- 








tary Affairs Committee during World War | 


II, was accused in a sensational trial of 
defrauding the government by accepting 
$53,000 in bribes from Munitions Makers 
Murray and Henry Garsson, served nine 
months and 13 days of his sentence, pro- 
tested his innocence to the end, although 


| some of the nation’s top brass (including 
testified | 


General Dwight Eisenhower) 
against him; in Prestonburg, Ky. 


Died. Dr. Stenio Vincent, 93, golden- 
tongued, learned, onetime (1930-41) Pres- 
ident of Haiti, who won popular backing 
by denouncing the 1g-year U.S. Marine 
occupation, finally (1934) persuaded Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to withdraw the Ma- 
rines; in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


New Aluminized Fabric 
(other quality fobrics available: 
golvonized steel, aluminum, stainless steel) 


8 basic fence designs, 6 gate styles 


Expert installation by nearby specialists 


Registered Certificate of Quality 
furnished to property owner 


Quality fences—since 1883 


Write for helpful booklet 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


National Headquarters + Monessen, Pa, 


A product of Page Steel & Wire Division 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


SMOKE 
EASY— 


SMOKE 
PEVELATIO 


“High in ranks of all time great 
opera recordings.” 


IRVING KOLODIN, Saturdoy Review 


WAGNER 


Das Rheingold 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
GEORGE LONDON 
JEAN MADEIRA 
SET SVANHOLA .......... 
EBERHARD WACHTER 
GUSTAV NEIDLINGER .. 
WALDEMAR KMENTT 
GEORG SOLTI; conducting 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


Mono A.4340 tereo OSA 1309 
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Mankind’s Greatest Adventure! 


In the pages of Lire this week you will find the first in- 
stalment of the most exciting real-life adventure story 
ever published. Its heroes are the Astronauts, seven cou- 
rageous young men who have a date with history. One 
of them will become the first American—perhaps the first 
human being—to rocket into space. This week each of 
the seven Astronauts tells you, in his own words, how he 
feels about the great adventure and describes the special 
skills he is being taught. As you read their personal sto- 
ries, you will share the sense of confidence these men feel 
in themselves, in their equipment, and in the importance 
of their epochal mission. To these firsthand reports LIFE 





has added magnificent photographs, in brilliant color and 
dramatic black-and-white, to show you the tough, body- 
punishing training the Astronauts are undergoing to pre- 
pare one of them for the daring voyage into space and, 
hopefully, a successful return to our planet. 

Beginning this week and continuing through the busy 
months ahead to the nail-biting moment of launching 
and the flight itself, Lire—and Lire alone—will bring 
you the Astronauts’ own stories of Man’s boldest ven- 
ture. It’s a great story, one 
you won't want to miss. Be- 
gin it this week. 


STARTS TODAY... in the new issue of 


MUSIC 





Between Two Loves 


Candlelight flickered against the low 
ceiling of Washington's Showboat Lounge 
one night last week as a mild-mannered 
Virginian named Charlie Byrd started 
strumming the strings of his guitar. With 
bass and drum accompaniment, he played 
his own composition, Spanish Guitar Blues, 
went on to a hot-swinging number called 
You Took Advantage of Me,and then pulled 
a 180° switch—two solo Bach gavottes, 
sedate Frescobaldi variations, Villa-Lobos’ 
rolling Prelude in E Minor. At 33, Byrd 
is that rarity, a musician so versatile that 
he qualifie one of the world’s top clas- 
sical and jazz guitarists. 

A self-styled conservative, Byrd* re- 
fuses to follow the trend that is breaking 
down the barrier between and 
jazz, will not hop up a piece of serious 
music. “It's a wedding that loses the best 
of both,” he says. “It destroys the fire of 
jazz—which should be hot-blooded and 
swing hard—and it makes inferior classi- 
cal music.” Byrd keeps the forms di- 
vorced, plays one, then the other. “The 
arrangement,” says Showboat Manager Pe- 
ter Lambros, “has been extremely profita- 
ble for both of us.” With room for only 
80 customers, the small cellar club grosses 
$3.500 a week, and Byrd’s popularity is 
so great that next week he starts a new 
weekly half-hour TV program over Wash- 
ington’s station WMAL-TV. 

Stompin’ & Segovia. As a child in 
Chuckatuck, Va., Byrd thought at first 
that he wanted to be a baseball player, 
but there was too much music around. 
“My dad ran the community store, an in- 
formal meeting place for farm hands on 
Saturday afternoons,” Charlie recalls. 
“Some would bring their guitars, and 
there would be a lot of singin’, playin’ 
and spittin’ tobacco juice. It was a real 
stompin’ brand of music.’ Charlie's fa- 
ther taught his son the guitar. and at 
twelve Charlie was playing on a local ra- 
dio show. World War II saw Charlie in 
Special Services, touring Europe as an 
Army showman. One day in Paris he met 
the legendary Belgian-born gypsy guitar- 
ist, Django Reinhardt, then and there 
decided to become a jazz musician. 

The jazz kick kept Byrd occupied only 
for a few years after his discharge from 
the Army. He studied at Manhattan's 
jazz-prone Hartnett National Music Stu- 
dios, but was so enthralled by Spain’s 
great classical guitarist, Andrés Segovia 
that he realized jazz was not his real love 
after all. The classics were the thing: for 
it, Byrd studied with Sophocles Papas, a 
friend of Segovia’s, then in 1954 with 
Segovia himself in Siena, Italy. 

More Satisfaction. Since then, Byrd 
has become a guitar adventurer. He has 
recorded guitar music of the 16th century 
for Washington Records, performed in 
concert halls including the National Gal- 








classics 


* No kin to Virginia's apple-growing U.S. Sena- 
tor Harry Byrd 
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Wolter Bennett 
Guitarist Byrp 
Lost at the wedding. 


lery of Art, played his own flamenco guitar 
score for a production of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Purification. He made a bow 
to jazz by playing in England and Saudi 
Arabia with the Woody Herman band, 
has also composed music for modern dance 
groups, and for the past two years has 
been combining classics and jazz at the 
Showboat. 

Byrd still loves jazz. “I just get more 
satisfaction out of the classics,” he says. 
As his fans can attest, he plays both equal- 
ly well. Says the Voice of America’s Jazz 
Disk Jockey Willis Conover, who beams 
Byrd's wide-ranging guitar to 80-odd 
countries: “Charlie Byrd’s versatility in 
the literature of the guitar surpasses that 
of anyone else. He is a masterful jack of 
all guitar trades.” 


see 
Angels’ Disciple 

When he sits down to help judge the 
world’s first international harp compe- 
tition in Jerusalem next week, U.S. Harp- 
ist Carlos Salzedo will face a difficult 
task. More than a few of the 50 competi- 
tors have studied under Salzedo and many 
are sure to play at least one of the 
master’s compositions. It could be no 
other way. At 74, the sprightly Basque 
musician stands at the top of his art. a 
man who has spent a lifetime studying 
“the angels’ instrument,” teaching others 
to play and the world to enjoy its meliow 
music. Salzedo. says Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski, “has expanded our whole un- 
derstanding of the harp.” 

Toscanini's Choice. Born in the French 
Pyrenees, Salzedo started out to be a 
pianist. His mother was a pianist at the 
Spanish summer court, and she sat her son 
down at the keyboard so early that he 
gave recitals at five, was taken out of 
school when he was six to concentrate on 





music. When the family moved to 
Paris, Carlos entered the conservatory 
and started studying the harp as a side- 
line. On his graduation, he was the only 
student in the school’s history to win 
first prize in both piano and harp. 

By 1909, the young musician's repu- 
tation had reached the U.S.; Arturo Tos- 
canini wanted a harpist for the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and imported 
him, says Salzedo, “like a piece of cheese.” 
Salzedo stayed at the Met for four years, 
then organized the U.S.’s first harp en- 
semble, later set off to tour Europe with 
a flutist and a cellist. After a stint in the 
French army in World War I (wounded 
in action), Salzedo returned to the U.S. 
and got to work making the harp some- 
thing better than one of those “extra” 
instruments rarely heard outside full-dress 
philharmonic orchestras. 

Nijinsky's Complaint. No point of 
style or appearance was too small for 
his*attention. His friend, famed Dancer 
Vaslav Nijinsky, once complained that 
Salzedo did not make enough show with 
his hand movements. A harpist’s hands 
should be like a dancer's toes, said Ni- 
jinsky: “Of all the instrumentalists, you 
are the one to be looked at when you 
play.” Salzedo formalized hand move- 
ments into a series of flowing gestures, 
tells his students to emphasize esthetic 
as well as musical qualities. Says he: 
“Good looks are an important requisite 
for an aspiring harpist.” 

Salzedo turned to the harp itself, trans- 
formed its physical aspect by replacing 
the fussy gold with businesslike polished 
maple. Salzedo then experimented with 
compositions for the harp, made it into 
a versatile solo instrument. Says Mod- 
ernist Composer Edgar Varése: “Carlos 
is an innovator, an adventurer. He has 
succeeded in changing the sex of the harp 
—minimizing its golden aura of Victorian 
femininity; he has discovered and ex- 
plored its virility.” 

In 1931 Salzedo bought a cottage on 
the rocky shore of Penobscot Bay in 
Camden, Me., called it the Summer Harp 
Colony of America. There every summer 
he teaches some 30 students who are al- 
most always young women and who wor- 
ship the brilliant, temperamental master 
(three marriages, three divorces). The 
practice is constant (five hours daily), 
the discipline severe. Salzedo must have 
it that way. For him, at least, “the harp 
is to music what music is to life.” 











New Records 

“If all the music between 1685 and 
1759 were annihilated except the work of 
Bach and Handel, the ordinary music 
lover would miss nothing.” So wrote 
Edinburgh University’s famed Musicolo- 
gist Sir Donald Francis Tovey before 
World War II, and at the time many a 
music lover would have agreed. The ba- 
roque music of the late 17th and early 
18th centuries appealed only to a fev 
long-hair devotees, and it was the rare 
chamber music group that included works 
of Italian baroque composers. 

Today Sir Donald would have to take 
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POSED BY t 5 NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW. NB 


How to get electedaV.P... 


It’s a landslide! Just give your boss these honest 
facts. Paper costs represent about 25% of the aver- 
age printing job. By using Consolidated Enamels, 
he can save as much as 20% without cutting quality. 

These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 


turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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(without being a politician) 


BALLOT BOX BUSTER! Ask your Consolidated Paper 
Merchant for free trial sheets. Have your printer 
make a test run to compare performance, quality, 


costs. Then let the boss cast his vote. 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


| enamel 
@ printing 
papers 
' 
A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Hit 
World's largest specialist in enamel printing papers 
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Because of Product Leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over 500% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


Worldwide Sales and Service 








another reading. Baroque is a growing 
fashion, so popular that chamber music 
groups, armed with a baroque repertory 
have popped up in towns from coast to 
coast, and record companies are cashing 
in on the boom. With hi-fi to bring out 
the delicate riches, the companies have 
issued no fewer than 173 baroque chamber 
works this year alone. Bach and Handel 
get their full share and there is also a 
growing list of lesser Italian composers 
and “forgotten geniuses” for the ordinary 
| music lover to hear and enjoy. 
Among the best of the new recordings 
| Bach: The Brandenburg Concertos 
| (Baroque Ensemble of Stuttgart. con- 
| ducted by Marcel Couraud; Columbia 
2 LPs). Six concertos, each for a different 
combination of instruments (including 
horns, oboes, bassoons, flutes, double 
bass), and each giving an ample showing 
of Bach’s inventiveness and variety which 
range from dainty to dynamic, once again 
make clear why Bach is undisputed master 
of the baroque style. 
Handel:Concerti Grossi Opus 6 (I Mu- 
sici Ensemble; Epic). A mixture of ex- 
uberant passages, serene fugues and mul- 
tivoiced instrumental harmonies, Handel's 
Concerti Nos. 4, 9 and to get the electric 
tempo they deserve from a brilliant ensem- 
ble that was launched in Rome in 1952. 
Corelli: Concerti Grossi Opus 6 
Chamber Orchestra of the Societas Musi- 
ca, directed by Jorgen Ernst Hansen; 
Vanguard, 3 LPs). An expert in the con- 
certo-grosso form (where a group of solo 
instruments maintains a dialogue with an 
orchestral ensemble), Corelli was also the 
first to relax the strict contrapuntal style 
of his era, is shown in this recording to 
have mastered the full scope of string 
sonorities by making violins sound like 
a full-voiced choi 
Vivaldi: Concerti (I Musici Ensemble; 
Epic ). Five works for violins, cellos and 
strings by an Italian composer, the bulk 
of whose works remained unpublished un- 
til the | 











late ro4os. Since then, Vivaldi has 
been recognized as a topflight composer; 
he switches from gentle, birdlike flutter- 
ings to rough bearlike thumpings with 
masterful agility. 

Bonporti: Concerti a Quattro (I Mu- 
sici Ensemble; Epic). Four of the ten 
polyphonic concertos, marked Opus tt 
by a recently discovered Italian Jesuit 
philosopher whose lifelong ambition was 
not to compose music but to become 
canon at the Cathedral of Trento. Bon- 
porti (1672-1749), who remained an ordi- 
nary priest and died brokenhearted, aban- 
doned Corelli's standard concerto-grosso 
form, loaded his dialogues between vio- 
lins, violas and bass with such a personal 
rhythmic melody that he became a fore- 
runner of rgth century romanticism. 

Eighteenth Century Recorder Music 
(The Recorder Consort; Classic Editions ). 
Charming, lively chamber works by Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti, Jean-Baptiste Loeillet 
(1680-1730), Georg Philipp Telemann 
(1681-1767) and Bach, proving that the 
flutelike recorder, usually belittled as an 
amateur’s instrument, can be as stimu- 
lating a voice as any woodwind. 
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The Dandridge Caldwells of 


Light as a breeze 


HE Dandridge Caldwells of Nashville, 

Tennessee, couldn't believe their eyes. 
As they relaxed in serene comfort, enjoying 
the incredible view of El Morro across the 
Bahia de San Juan, their waiter brought them 
a drink. Rum and tonic 

The rum was dry. Light as a breeze. “The 
best tonic drink I ever tasted,” reports Dan 


Caldwell. 


Commonwealth 


Tennessee, enjoy cocktail hour opposite the ancient 


and dry—Rum and Tonic 


Phere is something about the rums of Puerto 
Rico that lifts any drink above the ordinary. 
Puerto Rican rum has become a favorite of 
mine back in Nashville. Rum is dry, delicious 


and superbly ver satile 


Choose your favorite among the great rums 
of Puerto Rico. Each one bears the proud 
legend, “Puerto Rican Rum,” on its label. 


Each one is dry, light and ambrosial 


of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York 





Fortress of El Morro. 
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Advertisement 


You 

will 

always 

find 
SOLIDITY 





In a well-edited magazine you may find make- developments. The journalistic SOLIDITY of 
believe or history. But you will always find magazines is a firm base for your advertising 
something else, too. You’!! find the editorial feet in magazines. While your product may look 
planted on the ground of today’s events. You'll to the future or partake of the past, it has to 
find the editorial eye fastened on tomorrow’s be sold in today’s market. 





This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE and Sports 


ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values that 


make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 3. Ideas 
4. Anticipation 5. Change 6, Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8.Loyalty 9.Concentration 10. Perception 11.Confi- 


dence 12.SOLIDITY 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17.Selection 18. Audience. 


BOOKS 





Grey Rides On—and On 


Horse Heaven Hitt (216 pp.}—Zaone 
Grey—Horper ($3.50). 


Shortly before his death in 1939, Zane 
Grey wrote to Harper & Bros., his pub- 
lishers, to say that he had three manu- 
scripts ready for publication. Harper is 
still publishing them—at the rate of one 
a year. By the time half a dozen post- 
humous novels of the early West had ap- 
peared, intramural smiles flickered through 
the book business. How long could Harper 
keep Grey alive? The explanation, say 
Harper editors, is really quite simple. 
Their man was so prolific—writing long- 
hand on a lap board at the rate of 100,- 
oco words a month—that no publisher 
could have hoped to keep pace. Grey's 
attic yielded so many leftover manuscripts 
that Harper's will be able to maintain its 
practice of putting out an annual Zane 
Grey novel “for the next several years.” 

Buttermilk Sky. Horse Heaven Hill, 
“the new 1959 Zane Grey novel,” will 
bring instant recognition from the fans of 
such vintage Grey as Wild Horse Mesa 
and Riders of the Purple Sage. The 
prose clomps along on two-by-four stilts 
(“There was completed in his mind a re- 
solve to go down into Idaho, when oppor- 
tunity afforded”), and the dialogue echoes 
a tin-plated ear (“If you think I’m won- 
derful and if I think you're wonderful— 
it’s all really very wonderful, isn’t it?’’). 
Instead of speaking their lines, characters 
“vouchsafe” them; they wash and shave 
in morning “ablutions.”” A well-adjusted 
cowpoke qualifies as “that worthy.” 

That worthy is involved in a plot that 
would turn almost any sky to buttermilk, 
Out in the state of Washington, rich, 





Associated Press 
WESTERNER GREY 
Purple from the sage. 
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square-shooting Stanley Weston is en- 
gaged to Marigold Wade, a_rancher’s 
daughter. But Marigold keeps putting off 
the wedding so she can continue a flirta- 
tion with her father’s foreman, handsome 
Hurd Blanding. Along from Idaho comes 
Marigold’s cousin, a young lovely named 
Lark Burrell, and Stanley soon realizes 
that he is falling in love with her. 

This anguished quadrangle frames a 
landscape full of cactus and wild horses. 
Cowboy Blanding is a wild-horse wrangler 
on the side. He and some mercenary In- 
dians trap mustangs and sell them for 
chicken feed. Business looks good when 
Blanding traps thousands of mustangs in 
a natural amphitheater; but he reckons 
without Stanley and Lark, who might 
have been the founding father and mother 
of the Walla Walla S.P.C.A. 

Not to Kill. Lark burns a brush fence 
and frees the mustangs. That should be 
enough to make bullets fly, but there is 
a special ethic in this far, far western. In 
battle, as in love, no one shoots to kill. 
“You could shoot Blanding,” Lark urges 
Stanley. “Oh, I don’t mean kill him. You 
could just shoot his leg off.” Bloodlessly 
the climax peters out, and not even wild 
horses could drag much response out of 
anyone but a dyed-in-the-saddle Grey fan. 

Zane Grey published 44 novels while 
he lived. Horse Heaven Hill is No. 63, 
and graves the same message as all the 
rest on the writer’s literary headstone: 
Here lies Zane Grey, a romantic dentist 
from Zanesville, Ohio, who went West as 
a young man. There he became a master 
at extracting the purple from the sage. 


The Difficult Hero 


Joun Pauc Jones (453 pp.}—Samuel 
Eliot Morison—Little, Brown ($6.50). 

He was an unlikely sort of hero, a 
brownish-haired little (about 5 ft. 5 in.) 
Scot with a murderous temper, the bou- 
doir morals of a tomcat, and a colossal 
ego. He toadied to his superiors, fought 
with his peers, and would never give credit 
to his juniors when he could claim it for 
himself. He fancied himself as a freedom- 
loving “citizen of the world,” yet ended 
up drawing his sword for a despot. But 
John Paul Jones could certainly do one 
thing: he could fight a ship as have few 
men before or since—and Rear Admiral 
Samuel Eliot Morison, U.S.N.R. Cret.). 
dean of U.S. naval historians (13 volumes 
so far of the History of U.S. Naval Opera- 
tions in World War 11), can write as few 
men before him of fighting sailors. 

"In Harm's Way." Born John Paul, 
the man who won fame as John Paul 
Jones went to sea at 13, by 21 was master 
of a merchant ship in the West Indies 
trade. But at the port of Scarborough, 
Tobago, in 1773, he got into a savage 
shipboard brawl with mutinous seamen, 
ran one through the body with his 
sword, and fled for his life. He assumed 
the name of John Jones, sailed to America 
and at the outbreak of the Revolution 
under the name John Paul Jones, offered 








JouN Paut Jones 
Lubberly off the sea. 


his services to the Continental Navy. 

For an obscure Scottish sailor newly ar- 
rived in America, Jones did well enough: 
he successively commanded the sloop 
Providence, ship Alfred and sloop of war 
Ranger. But Jones was far from satisfied; 
infuriated at being placed No. 18 on the 
captains’ seniority list, he flailed out in 
all directions, made enemies in high places, 
goaded his men to the point of mutiny. 

In 1777, perhaps as much to get rid of 
him as anything else, Congress author- 
ized Paul Jones to sail Ranger to France 
and there seek a ship more to his liking. 
While searching, Jones in Ranger con- 
ducted raids on the English and Scottish 
coasts and became the terror of the Brit- 
ish Isles. After more than a year, Jones 
found a ship in which he could, as he put 
it, “go in harm's way”: Le Duc de Duras, 
a twelve-year-old East Indiaman renamed 
Bonhomme Richard after the Poor Rich- 
ard of his friend Benjamin Franklin. 

A Taste for Shot. In writing of Jones’s 
shoreside activities, Historian Morison is 
sometimes nearly as lubberly as was Paul 
Jones himself, e.g., he is positively pre- 
cious in describing Jones's squalid love 
life, once wonders romantically about a 
Jones bastard: “Did the little fellow die 
in infancy? Or did he grow up and fight 
Napoleon under the English flag, or 
what?” But Samuel Eliot Morison has no 
peer in writing of war at sea, and nowhere 
is he finer than in his description of the 
meeting on Sept. 23, 1779 of Bonhomme 
Richard and H.M.S. Serapis. 

As commodore of a squadron including 
Bonhomme Richard (40 guns), frigates 
Alliance (36 guns) and Pallas (26 guns), 
and brig guns), Jones 
was cruising off Yorkshire's Flamborough 
Head when at 3 o'clock one afternoon he 
sighted a Baltic merchant fleet, escorted 
by frigate Serapis (50 guns) and sloop of 
war Countess of Scarborough (20 guns). 
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When the ships were within pistol shot, 
Serapis’ Captain Richard Pearson, R.N., 
hailed: “What ship is that?” Came the 
reply: “The Princess Royal!’ Called Pear- 
son: “Where from?” The answer, if ever 
made, was not heard. Paul Jones raised 
the red, white and blue ensign of America 
—and the two ships fired broadsides. 

Jones quickly realized that a gun-to- 
gun fight would finish him. He tried to 
grapple and board Serapis and was driven 
off. Serapis tried to cross Richard’s bow 
to rake her; Jones foiled the maneuver 
by ramming Serapis’ stern. It was at that 
point—not later, as popularly supposed— 
that Pearson called: “Has your ship 
struc The answer placed John Paul! 
Jones in history's books forever: 

“T have not yet begun to fight.” 

Next, Jones tried to cross Serapis’ bow. 
The two ships collided, and were locked 
together, This was just the close-up situa- 
tion that Jones wanted. “Well done, my 
brave lads,” he cried. “We have got her 
now!” For two hours, writes Morison, 
Bonhomme Richard and Serapis remained 
in a fatal embrace, “spitting fire at each 
other, pivoted through a half-circle, for 
all the world like one of those macabre 
dances of death in a medieval engraving 
. . « The Englishman wants to break off 
but cannot, the American clings desper- 
ately to him, knowing that only by main- 
taining the clinch can he survive.” 

"| Will Never Strike." While the two 
most powerful ships fought, Pallas en- 

gaged and defeated Countess of Scar- 

borough, little Vengeance stayed out of 

CW ame the battle, and Alliance, under the com- 
mand of a half-mad Frenchman named 
e e Pierre Landais, who loathed Jones, sailed 
1n -<cartri ge around deliberately firing broadsides at 
Bonhomme Richard. At one point Jones 

was so exhausted that he sat down on a 


° 
] hen coop to rest. A sailor rushed up to 
foes mi es him, crying: “For God's sake, Captain, 
A strike!” Jones rose to his feet. ‘‘No,” he 
said. “I will sink, I will never strike.” 
further without Again Richard's chief gunner panicked, 
ran aft to haul down the ensign. Jones 
pulled a pistol from his belt, threw ‘it, 


e 
running dry and knocked the gunner flat. Aboard Sera- 
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pis, Pearson shouted: “Sir, do you ask 
for quarter?” Replied John Paul Jones: 


| 
| 


| Now Venus puts an oasis of ink in the famous “cross between “No, Sir, I haven't as yet thought of it, 

the pen and pencil’® with the remarkable new Camel ink- but I’m determined to make you strike.” 

cartridge.* Result: for pennies more you get far greater writing About 10:30 p.m., Pearson did strike. 

mileage, far greater economy for the office. New cone-shaped Jones transferred to Serapis—and 36 


| hours later, Bonhomme Richard, winner 
| of the battle that made her and her 
| captain famous, sank beneath the sea’s 
surface. 


Paul Jones’s entire life had been a 

V ENI IS , buildup for that one day—and his life 

Eis } afterward was anticlimactic. Most of it 
; 372 b was spent in Paris, except for one ludi- 

' ball PEN:cil ’ crows interval when he served Russia's 

/ Catherine the Great as Kontradmiral 
(Rear Admiral) Pavel Ivanovich Jones. 


Venus ‘365°°. . . de luxe retractable model. Has the world’s longest On July 18, 1792, Paul Jones entered his 


é 2 } a aes Tee a Ra 
replaceable ink cartridge. Guaranteed 1 year or anew refill free. $1.29. chamber in a Paris apartment, lay face 
down on the bed, and died, aged 45. It 


was more than 100 years before the U.S., 
belatedly grateful to its difficult hero, 
removed his body to a place of honor at 
©1000 vine PEN & PENCIL CORP., LEMSOURG, TEXN. 9 U. 8. PAT. NO. 2,670,694 the U.S. Naval Academy. 


point never wobbles, writes easier; slim wood barrel; perma- 
nent ink; nine styles: 29¢, 39¢, 49¢ each. Less by the dozen. 
Blue, black, red or green ink. Order today from your stationer. 
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How to demonstrate the big, the complex 


EVERYWHERE AT ONCE! 


How do you get fast, widespread demon- 
stration of a new electronic product, for 
example, when the product isn't the kind a 
salesman can carry easily, and when live 
demonstration isn't always convenient? 


The National Cash Register Company did 
it by shipping 275 Kodak Pageant l6mm 
Sound Projectors into its branch offices 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
And hundreds of NCR salesmen swung 
into action with a 31-minute demonstra- 
tion film. 

Results? The road to sales was shortened 
considerably. 
And something else happened: 

Not one complaint has been reported 
about any of the 275 Kodak projectors. 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
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Not one maintenance complaint. Not one 
operating complaint. 

But then, Kodak Pageant 
don’t get in the way of selling. Salesmen 


Projectors 


don’t need to fumble with parts, because 
reel arms, belts, cords are all permanently 
attached. Even the film threading path is 
printed right on the projector. And _ per- 
manent factory lubrication minimizes main- 
tenance, eliminates need for oiling, ends 
lube record-keeping forever. 

See how smoothly your sales presenta- 
tions will run on a Pageant. Call your 
Kodak A-V dealer today or tomorrow and 
let him demonstrate how easy it is to op- 
erate this machine. Or for a fact-filled 
folder, write: 





The NCR salesman switches on his Kodok 
Pageant Sound Projector and his presen- 
tations roll smoothly and uninterrupted 
for Nationel’s new electronic bank post- 
ing machine—The Post-Tronic. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








| Remember, | Remember 


{ Yesteroay (118 pp.;—Maria Dermodt 
—Simon & Schuster ($3). 


Maria Dermott is a little old (71) 
ff t Dutch lady who remembers the life she 
Oo Oo led in Java before the European was 
: seriously challenged, a time long ago when 

all daddies were rich and most mammas 


® 
were good-looking. When Author Der- 
? moat’s first book. The Ten Thousand 
f | Things, showed up in the U.S. last year 
March 3) 


(Time 3), it seemed too good to 
be true: an I-remember-I-remember ex- 
see ercise in graceful recollection that almost 


never stumbled into teary nostalgia. Her 
AMER second book simply proves once again 
ICAN that no art is so sweet as artlessness, no 
EXPRESS truth so substantial as simple truth. 
Its central character, a little girl named 
. 
first! 





Rick, leads much the same kind of life 
that Author Dermoat herself knew in the 





Let the travel experts at American Express plan your trip... make the 
most of your time and money (and your money goes a long way in Spain) 
- ++ give you the most in travel pleasure! Then, off you go to fascinating 
Spain. You have the fun... the work's all done! See your Trave/ Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. * Offices and Correspondents Throughout the World 








| AvutHor Dermott 
No art as sweet as artlessness. 


East Indies. If there is a fault, it lies in 
the question: How much of a good thing 

T Dae is bearable? The little girl is surrounded 
When Andrew Jackson beat the British... | jee. TiS Tle sis surrounded 
s ' ’ ' place; they know their background of 
When Andrew “Old Hickory’’ of encouraging industry and com- overriding superstition in which native 
Jackson won his decisive victory at merce. Today, through its 22 bank- magic is more powerful than any white 
New Orleans in 1815 . .. The ing offices, it is still serving New | man’s god. They obey their masters and 
National State Bank of Newark had Jersey industry in this busy hub of know their masters’ weaknesses. Their 
been in existence three years, faith- the State it helped develop. | own lives encompass an area to which the 
fully fulfilling its chartered purpose white folks have no pass, and it is one of 
Author Dermoit’s virtues that she can 
suggest this life without dragging the 


° ‘ ; 1 reader through kitchens and bedrooms. 
22 banking offices serving Essex County communities. am There is a story of sorts. The small 
ESTABLISHED 1812 wan trina girl, with the awareness of the very young, 


aan recaie sees a disastrous love affair founder, and 


The 
NATIONA | STATE BANK faa RRRERE she watches 42 ope native lives run 


nan mea courses that are not so much 


OF NEWARK ; anne meaningless as mysterious. Already the 
810 Broad St., Newark 1. N J Indonesians are rising in the first stages 
” » IN. d, 


of rebellion: already the whites are grim- 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation aware that. force is nob foroatul enough. 
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One of the few subjects which interest everyone 


is television. That simple fact is a big reason why TV GUIDE has become 
America's runaway best-selling weekly magazine—circulation guarantee 
7,250,000 as of October 31, 1959. Another reason is TV GuibE editorial qual- 
ity. Here is the essence of television, its fleeting image captured in print. Here 
is the authoritative source of information on the leisure activity which claims GUIDE 

more hours than any other. Here are reviews, previews, opinions, personali- 
ties, sports, fashions, food—a world as wide as television’s world, as wide as 


your world, as wide as the world. Here, in short, is a magnificent sales medium 
constantly growing in audience, influence and advertising volume. 
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FUNDAMENTAL 


Investing in common 
stocks selected for possibilities 
of growth in income and 
capital over the years, 





Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 


Hugh W.Long and Company, inc. 


NAME 


CITY 
STATE . 





1859 world's first 


(OTaT- Mal laleig-1¢ ih 4-1 1a -ir- tele) 

in Pennsylvania, 

Colonel Drake brought in 
the first oil well. This oil had 


We etaile lel - Missle) (-loltlt-tat-taullendtla-m 


1959 Vv Zolale Mm ileal -t-+ | 


Nature's Miracle Molecule makes 


Pennsylvania Motor Oils different 


from all others. This natural 
10} oli lelahaval- ma aah are lolol Mme(-1-1i-1a-] 
ig -Totelaalanl tale Mad -lalal-\'4h2- tall: ae 
better lubrication for your car. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


i fesiels Oil ...with Nature's Miracite Molecule 


INVESTORS, 


INC. ¥ 


* 


jector ] 





sure 


Elizabeth 3, N. J. 





ana your assurance 


frames prevent slide wear and di 
carefree 
slides in place. Look for this magazine when 
you buy a projector 


Send for booklet, 





projector 
shopping? 


F look for 


the 
metal slide 
WET Eran 


Standard equipment on leading projectors 
throughout the world, the all-metal slide 
magazine is the sign of a quality slide pro- 


joyable color slide shows. 36 precision met 


image 


projection and always 


“Ways to Improve Slide 


Airepuial MFG. CO. INC. 


Dept. No. T914,20 Jones St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 





of expert and en- 


in- 


hold 


Shows.” 





Yet, as in The Ten Thousand Things, it 





is not the facts of life that matter so 
much in Yesterday as the fact of life. 
Author Dermoit can tell much of what 


needs to be told about Javanese servant 


by catching them in moments of tender 
ness or bitterness when their blank-faced 
down. Best of all, she 
describe a life no longer possible without 
resorting to Yesterday 


does not 


defenses are can 
plantation 
bit of 

Is read 


tears. 
fiction. It 
as imagination or 


I 
is offered as a 
matter how it 
autobiography; the best thing about this 
book is the fact that the reader is almost 
never aware of a fine writer at all. 


The Affluent Societ 





GAL (2 














p. 

Oss Houghtor Mifflin 

Lawyer Reese Parmelee is rich, well 
born, intelligent, young, tall and thewe 
like an ox. He is fearsome in war and 
agile in the boudoir. He is, in fact, cast 
from the same heroic mold as George 
Wi igton’s bronze horse, and his prob 
lems, one would think, could hardly be 
more trying than shooing away the pi- 
geons of circumstance—tax collectors, im 
portunate beauties, photographers want 
ing to capture his grandeur in whisky 


ads. Yet 


credit to 


‘lee broods, and it is a 
that 


seriously. 





readers are per- 


Part 
1uthor | 


the 
suaded to take it 


The novel upturns sociology; young 
Parmelee is sound enough, but his world 
is maladjusted. He belongs to the mon 
eyed society of Long Island ind the 
vast shingled mansions have deteriorated 
sadly since the great days of the ‘gos. A 
good deal of the money is still lying 
round, but so, unfortunately, is the 
society. Of the buttoned-down youths 
who lead lives of quiet self-satisfaction 
Reese scornful As Christians they 
have accepted atheism. As Republicans 
they have accepted socialism. As snobs 


they have accepted everybody. Yet they 
still live by forms. 

At Parmelee 
still 
everyone 


Cove, the elegant estate 
by Reese's dotty grandmother, 


forms by heart. 


ruled 





knows the 








Schools, colleges, clothes, jobs and “mar 
riage partners” all fit an ingrained pat 
tern, and most of the Parmelee grand- 
children, clustered with their families 
around the central money pile, like the 
arrangement well enough. Reese's wife 
Esther, who g up knowing the smell 
but not the taste of money, venerates 
the forms as if they were sacraments. To 
be well bred is to be ill bedded, she 
thinks, and so she is frigid. But when 
Reese undertakes a Long Island fling 
with another man’s wife, Esther harries 
him with hot fury 

Novelist Auchincloss, who has written 
this sort of book before The Great 
World and Timothy Colt, Venus in Spar- 
F \ 


vs his forms and his upper-crust 
nders. His description of Esther 








Long Isl. 


ind the other Parmelee Cove women 
pursuing the adulterers like a chorus of 
Eumenides has the rasp of accurate re- 
porting. But if Reese’s predicament is 
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Everyone 


reads between 


the lines 





When an engineer studies a catalog, he’s reading with an 
expert’s eye. He analyzes every phrase, scrutinizes every photograph. And 
unconsciously he reads between the lines . . . looks for evidence of good taste and 
respectfulness on the part of the company that issued the catalog. The printed 
literature that will make a good impression on this man must be thoughtfully 
prepared in every detail. The claims must be factual. The design must be in 
good taste. Halftone reproduction must be faithful. The paper must be of 
the highest quality. These things add up to the kind of respectful printing 
that wins respect from readers. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. 
See him early. Most likely he will prefer Warren paper, because he will get 







better results — and so will you. 


, ° . . = . 
Warrens printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS 
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YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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FORTHE 
MAN WHO WON 
SETTLE 
FOR AVERAGE 










After having 
Lotion 


Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 


life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $] plus tax 


You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 
Preferred by men of the world around the world. 








| real, he himself is sometimes the sort of 


hero scissored by children from the backs 
of cereal boxes. His incessant wrestling 
with the devil is a little sophomoric, and 
his escape from Parmelee Cove shows the 
limits of even the best genre writing: 
Auchincloss can think of nothing better 
for him to do than marry a_ penniless 
fashion magazine editor and barricade 
himself in a Manhattan town house. 


The Seas of Love 


THe Mermain Maoonna (310 pp.J— 
Stratis Myrivilis—Crowell ($5). 


The scene is a sun-drenched Aegean 
island. The central character is a blonde 
green-eyed girl, found as a baby by a 
drink-fuddled Greek fisherman and grown 
into a woman who has the local boys 
dreaming. By most fictional standards 
this should be the cutoff point, the end 
of any sensible man’s interest in a novel 
called The Mermaid Madonna. No one 
should make that mistake. Author Stratis 
Myrivilis is probably the finest of living 
Greek writers. The Mermaid Madonna is 
the first of his books to come to the U.S., 
and even with its liberal dash of corn it 
introduces a writer who makes the true 
novelist’s commitment, to life itself. 

What is there to say about Smaragthi? 
Beautiful, of course, and so rounded in 
the right places that even her foster 
father tries to violate her when, drunk 
again, he comes home to find her naked 
and asleep. But even though Smaragthi’s 
face and figure dominate the small fish- 
ing village of Skala, she has to share a 
sensuousness that in the end is bigger and 
sweeter than she. For Novelist Myrivilis 
is not just in love with his heroine—he 
is in love with Greece. 

The villagers are not only poor, they 
are refugees from Turkish Anatolia, They 
are superstitious, backbiting and Christian 
to the point of worshiping a mermaid 
Madonna whom a passing fisherman has 
painted on a wall of the local church. 
Their life comes from the sea, end it is 
the sea that dominates the novel. The 
heroine worships it, the hero dies in it 
and the plain villagers are bounded by 
it as their neighbors are bounded by olive 
groves. The young men may lust for 
Smaragthi, but they lust even more for 
the sea and the role of boat's captain. 

Author Myrivilis allows for more sen- 
timentality than most; vet it does not 
cloy. The reason is quite simple; that is 
how things are. Smaragthi remains con- 
sistent to the end, unmarried, herself a 
sort of mermaid Madonna who rolls naked 
in the sea like a porpoise but shrinks 
with revulsion from a man’s touch. The 
fishermen soak up the local booze, beat 
their wives, and listen with awe to the 
tavernkeeper’s yarns about the wonders 
of America, where he made his pile. An 
ancient crone tells wondrous fairy tales. 
A pathetic schoolmaster dreams of the 
great day when Greece will rise and take 
Anatolia from the Turks. But above all 
there is a palpable sense of humanity that 
comes from a people for whom life is 
harsh but living swest. 
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To a mapmaker...this 
indicates a survey corner 


To a musician... this marks the point 


from which a passage is repeated 


...But to homes and industries in the ZN 


Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 


whe T c xX A eS G A 4 Texas Gas pipelines transport natural gas to dis- 


tributing companies and industries located in 
TT __ the ever expanding Ohio and Mississippi river val- 

i TRANSMISSION CORPORATION leys. Industries and business leaders are urged to 
Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky «Houston, Texas keep an eye on Texas Gas and its vital service area. 


S ERVIN G ti < ae =) BIG RIVER REGitioON 


Oiwse TeRAs GAS THANEMIREION 
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Here’s a case of outlet hunger 
that can be permanently satisfied 
by PLUGMOLD, the surface wir- 
ing system that puts outlets where 
you want them and feeds full power 
to each outlet. Not just another 
kind of extension cord, all-steel 
PLUGMOLD offers a variety of 
outlet spacing and wiring capac- 
ity, goes neatly in any building. 
PLUGMOLD GIVES MORE OUT- 
LETS FOR LESS MONEY. Write 
The Wiremold Company, Hartford 

10, Connecticut. 


PLUGMOLO 20009 FOR COMPACT OUTLET SYSTEM 


PLUGMOLD 2200 REPLACES BASEBOAHD 





PLUGMOLD 3009 HOLDS UP TO 10 NO € WINES 


PLUGMOLD BY 


WiREMOLD* 


eee 





| The Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Conn. | 
| 
Please send FREE FOLDERS on PLUGMOLD to I 
| std 1 
[Nau l 
I 7 ! 
[COMPANY (if commercial inquiry : 
| 
| ADORESS (use space in margin delow u | 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Blue Angel. The 30-year-old Dietrich 
dazzler updated, with sultry Swedish Ac- 
tress May Britt as the Berlin Lorelei whose 
siren song lures West Germany's Box- 
Office Idol Curt Jurgens onto the rocks. 

The Magician (Swedish). Writer-Direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman's latest public fanta- 
sy, full of sharp physical images and 
foggy symbols; the story of a mid-19th 
century Mesmer and his touring Magnetic 
Health Theater, whose members include 
his wife (Ingrid Thulin), masquerading as 
a male helper, his witch grandmother, an 
ailing actor and an oversexed coachman, 

The Man Upstairs (English). A taut, 
offbeat thriller, crisply written and direct- 
ed, about a psychotic scientist holed up 
on the top floor of a rooming house, and 
how his fellow lodgers coax him into 
coming down. 

North by Northwest. Director Alfred 
Hitchcock's implausible, entertaining mys- 
tery, with Cary Grant as a Madison Ave- 
nue adman up to his immaculate collar in 
spies and counterspies, among them Eva 
Marie Saint and James Mason. 

Last Train from Gun Hill. A_ slick, 
saddle-soap opera of TV's “adult” school, 
with Anthony Quinn and Kirk Douglas 
shooting it up and Caroline Jones as an 
appealing tart. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Lee Remick and 
James Stewart are slickly professional in 
this adaptation of 1958's most physiologi- 
cal bestseller, yet even they cannot com- 
pete with a cinema (but not TV) newcom- 
er from Boston named Joseph N. Welch— 
a lawyer by training. 

The Nun’s Story. Audrey Hepburn, as a 
Roman Catholic nun who decides that it 
is love of self rather than love of God that 
has sent her to her calling, is too antisep- 
tic to come alive. The story, though, is a 
natural, and the camera work in Africa 
dazzlingly beautiful. 

Porgy and Bess. George Gershwin 
would spin like a top at the heavy, wide- 
screen pageant that Producer Sam Gold- 
wyn has fashioned from his folk opera, 
but nothing can stop the tingle of Gersh- 
win's wonderful songs. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Sept. 9 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).* 
A drunken father and a distraught mother 
are enough to disturb any ten-year-old, 
In The Case of Julia Walton, a boy testi- 
fies against his mother (Nina Foch) as 
she goes on trial accused of the murder 
of her husband. 

Thurs., Sept. 10 

Staccato (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). Latest en- 
trant in the shamus sweepstakes. John 
Cassavetes plays Johnny Staccato, the jazz 
pianist who gets his big kicks as a private 
eye. In The Naked Truth, Johnny straight- 
ens out a bit of blackmail without miss- 
ing a beat. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Re- 
run of Old Man, William Faulkner's story 
of a convict and a pregnant woman tossed 
together by a Mississippi River flood. One 
of Director John Frankenheimer's finest 


* All times E.D.T. 


achievements. With Sterling Hayden and 
Geraldine Page. 


Fri., Sept. 11 

Troubleshooters (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). 
First episode in a brand-new series—nei- 
ther western nor private eye for a change. 
Keenan Wynn and Decathlon Star Bob 
Mathias weigh in as a pair of crack con- 
struction supervisors. 

The Last Quarter (NBC, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.), Four NBC correspondents—Joseph 
Harsch (London), Edwin Newman (Par- 
is), Irving Levine (Rome), John Rich 
(Berlin)—join their domestic colleagues 
in a discussion of the events that will 
probably make the next months’ headlines. 


Sat., Sept. 12 

Bonanza (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). De- 
signed to prove that the shoot-‘em-ups are 
still well-stocked with ammunition, this 
new one runs on for an hour—in color 
to boot. 

The Man and the Challenge (NBC, 
8:30-9 p.m.). George Nader playing Glenn 
Barton, a Government scientist, starts off 
on a new adventure series. 

Miss America Pageant (CBS, 10-12 
p.m.). For all those who can stand it once 
more, the bathing beauties will go through 
the fiction that they also have other mas- 
sive talents. Cliff (“Charlie Weaver”) Ar- 
quette as Grand Marshal may make it 
all worthwhile, 


Sun., Sept. 13 

U.N. in Action (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.). 
U.N. Ambassador Lodge will pass the 
word on Khrushchev’s visit and the ap- 
proaching General Assembly sessions. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). Enter with Caution: The Atomic 
Age, part two of the true story of Jackson 
McVey, an atomic scientist who survived 
the all-but-irreparable mistake of tracking 
radioactive dust out of his laboratory. 
(A rebroadcast). 

Maverick (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). The 
summer reruns are finally over. In cele- 
bration, Maverick brings on Pappy, sire of 
the two most amiable scamps on the air. 
In this one, Jim Garner is still Bret, but 
he is also his own pappy, Beauregard. To 
compound the confusion, he also plays 
Bret impersonating Beauregard. 


Mon., Sept. 14 
John Gunther's High Road (ABC, 8:30- 
9 p.m.). Russia's Next Rulers gives a run- 
down on the Sovict’s future elite, the stu- 
dents at Moscow's State University. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s poignant prizewinning first play 
about a Chicago Negro family that yearns 
to leave the black South Side jungle for 
a place in the white suburban sun. 

J.B. Out of the verse of Poet Archibald 
MacLeish and the theatrical verve of Di- 
rector Elia Kazan, a businessman's Job 
comes excitingly alive. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. If the produc- 
ers of this madcap French revue chance to 
do a sequel, the late Wallace Stevens pro- 
vided a title: Le Monocle de Mon Oncele. 

My Fair Lady, with Edwardian charm, 
The Music Man, with mid-American corn, 
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U.8, COAST GUARD PHOTO 
Thie le America’s end of the line . . . the tiny lighthouse hard by San Francisco's Golden 
Gete. Note the ocean beyond: It's just been shrunk by more than half a day by Qantas Jets. 


Since tides first turned, the lands beyond this lighthouse have laina world away. For 
this is the Pacific...mightiest ocean on earth. But from now on, you can board a mighty 
Qantas 7O7 Jet and cross this endless ocean before the tides turn inward twice again. 


NOW: QANTAS 707 JETS across the Pacific to Fiji and Austraiia...across the Atlantic to London. 
One Jet takes you all the way, elther way—direct across the U.S.A.! See your travel agent or Qantas In 
New York, Gan Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honotulu. (Aliso BOAC, general sales agents, in New 

York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miam!, Daitas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) Australia’s round-the-world luxury airline 





WARNING TO 
AMBITIOUS MEN 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


The next five exciting years will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and your 
personal income, You get the facts in 
time to take whatever steps are needed 
to protect your interests, or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making oppor- 
tunity. 

If you think The Wall Street Journal 
is just for millionaires, you are WRONG! 
The Journal is a wonderful aid to sal- 
aried men making $7,500 to $25,000 a 
year. It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can be of priceless benefit 
to ambitious young men who want to 
earn more money. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance, The 
only business paper served by all three 
big press associations. It costs $24 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
three months for $7, Just tear out this 
ad and attach check for $7 and mail. Or 
tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. 
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WONDER BUILDING 


Clear-Span STRUCTURES 


Here’s a patented construction technique 
that cuts building costs, erection time 
50%! Double-curved and corrugated steel 
panels are self-supporting—form an extra- 
rugged structure with span-free interiors. 

Metal buildings for every use. Low- 
cost finance plans available. Call your 
Wonder Building distributor today for 
details — or write Dept. BB-959. 


wonder building corporation 
of america 
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and Flower Drum Song, with Oriental 
flair, make a trio of memorable musicals. | 
Redhead cuts a nifty caper—and the fan- 
ciest footwork is Gwen Verdon's. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Lover Man, by Alston Anderson. Fif- 
teen expertly told short stories about life 
among Negroes of a small Southern town 
establish the author as a first-rate writer, 
on his first try between hard covers. 

On a Balcony, by David Stacton. An 
astringent tale, several notches above the 
usual historical novel, of Egypt's neurotic 
Pharaoh Ikhnaton and his attempts to re- 
place the old gods with a new and self- 
centered religion. 

More Than Meets the Eye, by Carl 
Mydans. A vivid written account (no pic- 
tures) by a crack photographer of nearly 
a quarter-century spent covering the 
world’s battlefronts. 

Surgeon at Arms, by Daniel Paul with 
John St. John. In September 1944, Brit- 
ish Field Marshal Montgomery ordered an 
airborne attempt to outflank the Sieg- 
fried Line, and a British battle surgeon 
who tended the wounded of that unsuc- 
cessful mission writes movingly of blood, 
death and capture. 

Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury. 
The novel is overlong (616 pages) and the 
prose something less than sparkling, but 
New York Timesman Drury knows his 
way about Washington. 

The Frozen Revolution, by Frank Gib- 
ney. An expert reading of Poland's cliff- 
hanging predicament, halfway between 
subjugation and freedom. 

The Satyricon of Petronius, translated 
by William Arrowsmith. A_ classicist 
provides the best English version yet of 
the Priapean satire by Nero's arbiter of 
elegance. 

Richard Nixon, by Earl Mazo. An ex- 
pert biography, flattering but far from a 
campaign puff piece. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Exodus, Uris (2) 
2. Advise and Consent, Drury (4) 
3. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (I ) 
4. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
5. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (7) 
6. The Art of Llewellyn Jones, 
Bonner (5) 
7. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (6) 
8. California Street, Busch 
9. The Cave, Warren 
10. Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (9) 


NONFICTION 


For 2¢ Plain, Golden (1) 

The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
The Years With Ross, Thurber (4) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (3) 

The Elements of Style, 

Strunk and White (5) 

The Great Impostor, Crichton (10) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (6) 

Richard Nixon, Mazo (8) 

My Brother Was an Only Child, 
Douglas 
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). Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (7) 


* Position on last weck’s list. 
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Humidor pack 
of 20 cigars 35¢ 


* 
wd Carton of 200—$3.25 


REND 


Pioneer in Modern Little Cigars 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


Right size... right flavor . . . right mildness. 
The modern combination . . . for busy people 
who don’t always have time for a big cigar. 
100% cigar tobaccos clear through, including 
the uniform tobacco wrapper. Mellow and 
satisfying ... yet you need not inhale to enjoy 
TREND .... the modern-size milder smoke, 


Free TREND cigar holder with every carton 
Stephano Brothers (Cigar Division), Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Records gift wrapped 
(CTT AMM free at stores 
s/ displaying this emblem 


_ LONDON 


Dept.RO, 539 W. 25th St. 
N.Y. 1,.N. Y. 
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Royal Electric 
typewriters are built 
better right 







down to the 
last 
nut 






That may sound like a boast. It’s not. ® the people who dictate. Example: easy 
There’s a simple reason. You have to know interchangeability of carbon and fabric 
how to make a typewriter before you ribbons at no extra charge. No other elec- 
: ‘ _ Product of Royal McBee Corporation, . 

can make an electric typewriter—and the World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters tric gives you that. 


Royal people have made more typewriters Royal electrics are remarkably free from 


for more years now than anybody else. money-wasting breakdowns. 


Here are a few natural results of this If you're in the market for a typewriter, 
look into Royal. It'll take about fifteen 
minutes of your time, but it could make 
a whole lot of difference to both your 


secretary and yourself. 


old-line-craftsman experience: 

Royal Electrics have exclusive features 
that come from years of knowledge of the 
needs of both the people who type and 
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Newest Russian discovery 


—-RAILROADS! 


What country’s railroads handle the 
world's heaviest freight volume? Those 
of the United States ? 


Sorry. The correct answer is Soviet Russia. In 
1958, Russia’s railroads moved more freight 
more miles than U. S. railroads ever handled 
in any one year. 


In a great railroad improvement program, the 
Russians have followed progressive U. S. rail- 
road techniques. Among them are Dieseliza- 
tion... train radio... welded rail...even TV 
and radar in yard operations. And hundreds 
of miles of new line are built each year. 


Meanwhile, in the United States, with 
the most efficient railroads on the globe, the 
picture is far less bright. 


Here, railroads suffer from restrictive public 
policies. They are burdened with discriminatory 
taxation — while their competition uses high- 
ways, waterways and airways built and main- 
tained by the government. They are frequently 
denied the right to make competitive rates, or 
to provide a complete transportation service, 


Why this extraordinary contrast? In Russia, 
railroads are recognized as the most productive 
form of mass transportation, with the lowest 
true costs. In America, public policies ignore 
this basic truth, 


American railroads ask no special or 
favored treatment, nor do they have any 
quarrel with their competition, All they ask 
are fair play and equality of treatment. Earn- 
ings could then be sufficient to enable the 
railroads to provide the traveling and shipping 
public with the benefits of free and equal 
competition. 


When America’s railroads are free from the 
strangling grip of the restrictions that now 
bind them, we, too, will make the best use of 
our railroads — our nation’s greatest transpor- 
tation asset. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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They grow fo luscious size 
_ in“nurseries”of steel plant slag 


y 
4 





In Maryland, the law requires that oyster dredging be done under sail. The state's workboat sail fleet is the largest of its kind in the country 


Wren oysters are hardly more than tiny eggs, they swim about tidewater reefs 
looking for a likely place to attach themselves. And there, undisturbed, they grow 
to luscious size. This oyster “'nursery’’ is usually a bed of oyster shells, returned 
to the bays and rivers for just this purpose. 

Always looking for ways to increase the harvest of oysters, the Maryland 
Tidewater Fisheries Commission has found blast-furnace slag, a gray, porous type 
of stone, to be an ideal ex/tch, or protective bed for young oysters 

Some 20,000 tons of slag from Bethlehem's Sparrows Point steel plant were 
sowed overboard last summer, at several locations in Chesapeake Bay. It wasn't 
long before the oyster spat, or larvae, discovered the slag, and settled down to 
grow. This is the largest such planting of slag on record, although its usefulness 


in boosting the oyster crop has long been known 





Used principally in roadbuilding, in insulating and roofing materials, and as Six-month-old oysters growing on blast-furnace slag 
aggregate in building blocks and in concrete, blast-furnace slag is becoming in- taken from an experimental bed in Chesapeake Bay. 


creasingly important as a by-product of steelmaking 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











BE REALLY REFRESHED... .DRIVE-INV FOR CO 
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Brighten every bite with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you that cheerful lift ... that cold crisp taste! 


No wonder it’s the real refreshment ...anytime...anywhere you're driving! Pause... for Coke! 


See “America Pauses in September” 
on NBC-TYV, September 18 





